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STANZA—TO ——. 
There is an eye of bluest light, 
Now softly sad, now wildly bright, 
That like a meteor of the night, 
Showers round its splendid ray ; 
But as the meteor fades and dies, 
Like lightning in the summer skies,— 
‘The glances of these lovely eyes, 
00 quickly pass away ! 
And he to whom these cyes belong, 
Ne’er thinketh of the Child of Song ; 
But careless guides his barque among 
The quiet waves of life ; 
His dark hair floateth on the wind, 
While not a thought is cast behind ; 
He’s free in heart, and soul, and mind— 
From Love's distracting strife. 
And as he life’s waters o’er— 
He leaves her on the lonely shore, 
And seeks the blooming banks once more, 
Where she must never come ! 
The gushing music of her heart, 
Will ne’er again its love impart, 
‘To make him from his slumber start, 
Amidst the bowers of home ! 


Although her face is ing fair, 
And beautiful her shming hair— 
Whose curls are tossing here and there, 
When lifted by the breeze ; 
Although she is the Muse’s child, 
With passion deep and genius wild, 
Whose smiles had e’en beguiled, 
He loveth not for these. 
Perchance, another there may be, 
Who giveth all her love to thee, 
eyes are’dark as midnight sea. 
And face like angel’s fair! 
Oh, speak# and if, in truth, ’tis so, 
Pure as a wreath of driven snow, 


‘though, not only the actual winter of the year, with its dark accompaniments of 
‘snow and storm, but the yet more oppressive winter of anarchy and misrule, of 
‘usurpation and tyranny, were about to pass away from the people, which had so 
Tong groaned under the griping sway of the bad Jobn, or been torn by the savage 
‘strife of his mercenary barons ; whil2 their legitimate and honoured sovereign 
was dragging his dreary hours along in the dungeon, from which he had but now 
‘escaped, through the devoted fidelity, and unrivalled art, of the minstrel Blon- 
‘del. 

Now, however, their king was on the throne of his fathers, girt with a circle 
of those gallant spirits, who had shed their blood like water on the thirsty de- 
beasts of Syria ; earning not only earthly honour and renown, but—as their im- 
perfect faith had taught them to believe—the far more lofty guerdon of eternal 
life. Now their national festival had returned—they were called upon by the 
‘thousand voices of nature to give the rein to pleasure, and why should they tum 
'a deaf ear to her inspiring call ? 
| Phe stieete of London—widely different indeed from the vast wildemess of 
walls, which has risen like a phoenix from the ashes of its predecessor, but even 
at that early age, a vast and flourishing town—were thronged, from the earliest 
dawn, by a constant succession of smiling faces! old and young ;—men and 
maidens: ;~—grave citizens and stern soldiers ;—all yielding to the excitement of 
ithe moment, al! hurrying from the intricate lanes of the city to greet their king ; 
‘who had announced his intention of holding a court at Weetminster, and proceed- 
‘ing thence at high noon, to feast with the city dignitafiés in Guildhall. The 
‘open stalls, which then occupied the place of shops, were adorned by a display 
‘of their richest wares, decorated with wreaths of a thousand bright colours :— 
‘steel hamess, from the forges of Milan,—rich velvets from the looms of Genoa, 
drinking cups and ewers of embossed gold, glittered in every booth.—The 
iprojecting galleries, which thrust forward their irregular gables far acrose the 
narrow streets, were hung with tapestries of price; while garlands of flowers 
stretched from side to side, and the profusion of hawthorn boughs,—with their 
light green leaves and snowy blossoms,—lent a sylvan appearance to the crowded 
haunts of the metropolis. From space to space the streets were guarded by the 
city watch in their white cassocks, and glittering head-pieces ; while ever and 
anon the train of some great lord came winding its way—with led horsés in 
costly caparison, squires and pages in the most gorgeous fashion of the day, the 
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“THE SYRIAN LADY, 
A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 
Yes, love indeed is light from heaven ; 
A spark of that immortal fire 
With angels shared, by Allah given, 
To lift from earth our low Zoe. 
Devotion wafts the mind above, 
But heaven itself descends in love. Tun Gisorr. 
‘There is something in the first approach of spring, in the budding of the young 

leaves, the freshness of the genial atmosphere, the songs of the small birds, the 
increasing warmth and lustre of the sun,—as contrasted with the gloomy winter) 
which has just departed,—that cannot fail to awaken ideas of a gay and lively 
character in all hearts, accessible to the influences of gratitude and Jove. In 
compliance, as it were, with this feeling, a custom has more or less generally 
prevailed among all nations, and in all ages, of celebrating the arrival of this 
season by merriment, and song, and rural triumph. Like many other admirable 
practices of the olden time, the setting apart to joy and innocent festivity of the 
first of May, is now gradually falling into neglect ; but at the period of which 
we are about to treat, not Christmas itself could be observed with more reve- 
rential care, than its inviting rival. On Mayday, the evergreens which had 
decked the cottage and the church, the castle and the cloister, gave way to gar- 
lands of such flowers as the mellowing influences of the season had already 
called into their existence of beauty and perfume ;—troops of morris-dancers 


banner and the knightly armor of the baron borne before him, from his lodgings 
in the Minories, or the more notorious Chepe. The air was literally alive with 
music and light laughter ; even the shaven and cowled monk,—as he threaded 
his way through the motley concourse,—suffered the gravity of his brow to relax 
into a smile, when he looked upon the undisguised delight of some fair girl, 
corted by her trusty bachelor,—now stopping to gaze on the foreign curiosities 
displayed in decorated stalls—now starting in affected terror from the tramp and 
snort of the proud wat-horse, or mustering a frown of indignation at the unli- 
censed salutation of its courtly rider,—now laughing with unsuppressed glee, at 
the strange antics of the inwmmers and morricers, who, in every disguise that 
fancy could suggest, danced and tumbled through the crowded ways,—heedless 
of the disturbance which they excited, or the danger they incurred from the 
hoofs of chargers, which were prancing along in constant succession, to display 
the equestrian graces and firm seat of some young aspirant for the honours of 
chivalry. 

The whole scene was in the highest degree picturesque, and such as no other 
age of the world could afford. The happiness, which although fleeting and fic- 
titious, threw its bright illumination over the whole multitude, oblivious of the 
cares, the labors, and the sorrows of to-morrow, affording a subject for the harp 
of the poet, no less worthy his inspired meditations, than the gorgeous colouring 
and the rich costume of the middle ages might lend to the pencil of a Leslie or 
a Newton. 

In a chamber overlooking with its Gothic casements this scene of contagious 
mirth,—alone,—unmoved by the gay hum which told of happhhess in every pass- 


paraded the public ways with their fantastic dresses, glittering blades, and in- 
tricate evolutions ;—feasting and wassail, without which even pleasure i 
was then deemed incomplete, prevailed on every side ;—in the crowded city, 0: 
in the secluded valley ;—in the hut of the serf, or in the turretted keep of his 
warlike lord ;—in the gloom of the convent, or in the glitter of the court, the 
same feelings were excited, the same animation glowed in every countenance, 
the same triumphant demonstyations of joy hailed the glad harbinger of sunshine 
and of summer. 

In England, above all other lande—the merry England of antiquity '—was| 
this pleasing festival peculiarly dear to all classes of society ; at all times a pe- 
riod eagerly anticipated, and rapturously enjoyed, never perhaps was its arrival 
celebrated by all men with wilder revelry, with more enthusiastic happiness, 
en the year, which had accomplished the deliverance of their lion-hearted mo- 
nasch from the chains of perfidious Austria. It seemed to the whole nation 


ing breeze,—borne down, as it would appear, by the weight of some secret ca- 


tscif||lamity,—sat Sir Gilbert Eglinton! of glorious form and unblemished fame, the 


bravest of the brave on the battle plain,—unequalled for wisdom in the hall of 
council,—he had been among the first of those bold hearts, who had buckled on 
their knightly armour, to fight the good fight of Christianity ;—to rear the cross 
above the crescent ; and to redeem the Saviour's sepulchre from the contami- 
ing sway of the unbeliever. 
There was not one among the gallant thousands, who had followed their lion- 
leader from the green vales of England to the sultry sands of Pales- 
tine,—whose high qualities had been more frequently tried ; or whose undaunted 
valor was more generally acknowledged, than the knight of Eglinton.—There 
was not one, to whose lance the chivalrous Richard looked more confidently for 
support ; nor one to whose counsel he more willingly inclined his ear.—In the 
desperate effort before the walls of Ascalon, when with thirty knights alone 
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Ric a terror to the tribes of the desert, that has endured even to the present day. 
It was at the close of this bloody encounter that, conquered by his own previou: 
exertions, rather than by the prowess of his foemen,—his armour hacked anc 
rent,—his war-steed slain beneath him,—he had been overwhelmed by number: 
while wielding his tremendous blade beside the bridle-rein of his king, and borne 
away by the Saracens into hopeless captivity. 

Days and months had rolled onwards, and the limbs of the champion wer 
wasted, and his*constitution sapped by tle vile repose of the dungeon; ye 
never for an instant had his proud demeanour altered, or his high spirit quailec 
beneath the prospect of an endless slavery.—All means had been resorted to by 
his turbaned captors, to induce him to adopt the creed of Mahomct,—threats o 
torments such as was scarcely endured by the martyrs of old,—promises of do- 
minion, and wealth, and honour,—the agonies of thirst and hunger,—the allure. 
ments of beauty almost superhuman,—had been brought to assail the faith o! 
the despairing but undaunted prisoner ; aud each temptation had been tried, bu: 
to prove how unflinching was his resolution, and how implicit his faith in thai 
Rock of Ages, which he had ever served with enthusiastic, at least if erring 
zeal,—and with a fervency of love which no peril could shake, no pleasure coulc 
seduce from its serene fidelity. 

At length when hope itself was almost dead within his breast ; when ransom 
after ransom had been vainly offered ; when the noblest Moslem captives had 
been tendered in exchange for kis inestimable head ; and to crown the whole. 
when the no longer united powers of the crusading league had departed fron. 
the shores on which they had lavished so much of their best blood ; his deliver- 
ance from the fetters of the infidel was accomplished by one of those extraordi- 
nary circumstances which the world calls chance, but which the Christian knows 
how to attribute to the infinite mercies of an overruling Providence.—The eager- 
ness of the politic sultan,—whose name ranks as high among the tribes of Islam, 
as the glory of his opponents among the pale sons of Europe,—to obtain prose- 
lytes from the nations,—which he had the sagacity to perceive were no less su- 
perior to the wandering hordes of the desert in arts, than in arms,—had led hin. 
to break through those laws which are so intimately connected with the religior. 
of Mahomet—the laws of the harem! As the pious faith of the western war- 
rior appeared to gain fresh vigor from every succeeding temptation ; so did the 
anxiety of his conqueror increase, to gain over to his cause a spirit the value of 
which was daily rendered more and more conspicuous. In order to bring abou: 
this end, after every other device had failed, he commanded the admission t 
the Briton’s cell of the fairest maiden of his harem; a maid whose pure an 
spotless beauty went further to prove her unblemished descent, than even th: 
titles, which were assigned to the youthful Lilla, of almost royal birth.—Dazzlec 
by her charms, and intoxicated by the fascination of her manner, her artless wit 
and her delicate timidity, so far removed from the unbridled passion of suc 
other eastern beautics as had visited his solitude,—the Christian soldier betrave: 
such evident delight in listening to her soft words, and such keen anxiety for : 
repetition of the interview, that the oriental monarch believed that he had i. 
sooth prevailed. Confidently however as he had calculated on the conversio, 
of the believing husband by the unbelieving wife, the bare possibility of an o} 
posite result had never once occurred to his distorted vision.—But truly has 1 
been saiel ‘‘ magna est veritas et prevalebit !’’—the damsel who had been ser. 
to-create emotion in the breast of another, was the first to become its victit 
herself ; she whose tutored tongue was to have won the prisoner from the fait. 
of his fathers, was herself the first to fall away from the creed of her race.— 
Enamored, beyond the reach of description, of the good knight,—whose attrac - 
tions of person were no Jess superior to the boasted beauty of the oriental nobles 
than his rich and enthusiastic mind soared above their prejudiced understanu 
ings—she had surrendered her whole soul to a passion as intense as the heat 
her native climate ; she had lent a willing ear to the fervid eloquence of her be 
loved, and had drank in fresh passion from the very language, which had wo 
her reason from the debasing superstitions of Islamism to the bright and eve:- 
lasting splendors of the Christian faith. From this moment the eastern mak 

ame the bride of his aflections,—the solace of his weary hours,—the objec 
of his brightest hopes.—He had discovered that she was worthy of his love, h 
was sure that her whole being was devoted to his welfare, and he struggled n 
longer against the spirit with which he had battled, as unworthy his country, hi. 
name, and his religion. It was not long ere the converted maiden had planne: 
the escape, ‘and actually effected the deliverance, of her affianced lover; sh 
had“sworn to join him in his flight; she had promised to accomipany him to hi: 
distant country, and to be the star of his ascendant destinies, as she had bee: 
the sole illumination to his hours of desolation and despair.—Rescued from hi. 
fetters, he-had lain in concealment on the rocky shores of the Mediterranean 
anxiously awaiting the vessel which was to convey him to the land of his birth 
and her whose society alone could render his being supportable. ‘The vesse 
arrived !—but what was the agony of his soul on learning that she—whom h 
prized above light, and life, and all save virtue—had fallen a sacrifice to the fu- 
fious disappointment of her indignant countrymen. Maddened with grief, anc 
careless of an existence which had now become a burthen, rather than a trea- 
sure, he would have returned to avenge the wrongs of his lost Lilla, and perish 
on her-grave ; had not her emissaries,—conscious that in such a case the fate, 
which had befallen the mistress, must undoubtedly be theirs likewise,—com- 
pelled him to secure their common safety by flight. After weary wanderings, 
he had returned a heart-stricken wretch to his native England, at that moment 
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ve the external semblance of joy, but that all within was dark and miserable ' 
t was plain that, in the words of the poet, 

“That heavy chill had frozen o’er the fountain of his tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, ‘tis where the ice appears.” 

On this morning of universal joy—to him a period fraught with the gloomiest 
ecollections, for it was the anniversary of that sad day—on which he had parted 
vom the idol of his heart, never to behold her more !—On this morning, he had 
ecluded himself from the sight of men ; he was alone with his memory! His 
‘yes indeed rested on the letters of an illuminated missal which lay before him ; 
mut the long dark lock of silky hair, which was grasped in his feverish hand, 
ihowed too plainly that his grief was still of that harrowing and fiery character, 
vhich prevents the mind from tasting as yet the consolations of divine truth. 
Te had sat thus for hours, unconscious of the passing multitude, whose every 
ound was borne to his unheeding ears by the fresh breeze of spring. His 
‘ourtly robe, and plumed bonnet, his collar, spurs, and sword, lay beside him, 
urranged for the approaching festival by his officious page ; but no effort could 
1ave strung his nerves, or hardened his heart, on that day, to bear with the fri 
volous ceremonies and false glitter of a court. He recked not now, whether his 
oresence would lend a zest to the festival, or whether his absence might be con- 
strued into offence ! The warrior, the politician, the man—were merged in the 
over! Utter despondency had fallen upon his spirit—like the oak of his native 
orests he was proud and unchanged in appearance, but the worm was busy at 
lis heart. Even tears would have been a relief to the dead weight of despair 
which had benumbed his very soul ;—but never, since that fatal hour, had one 
lrop relieved the aching of his brain, or one smile gleamed across his haggard 
eatures. Mechanically he fulfilled his part in society ; he moved, he spoke, he 
icted, like his fellow men; but he was now become,—from the most ardent and 
mpetuous of his kind,—a mere creature of habit and circumstance. 

So deeply was he now absorbed in his dark reveries, that the increasing cla- 
nor of the multitude had escaped his attention, although the character of the 
wunds was no longer that of unmingled pleasure. The voices of men, harsh 
ind pitched in an unnatural key, rade oaths, and tumultuous confusion, pro- 
slaimed that, if not engaged in actual violence, the mob was at least ripe for 
nischief. More than once, during the continuance of these turbulent sounds, 
iad the plaintive accents of a female voice been distinctly audible—when on a 
sudden a shriek arose, of such fearful import, close beneath the casements of 
he abstracted baron, that it thrilled to his very heart. It seemed to his excited 
ancy, that the notes of a well remembered voice lent their music to that long- 
lrawn cry ; nay, he almost imagined that his own name was indistinctly blended 
n that yell of fear. With the speed of light he had sprung to his feet, and 
surried to the lattice ; but twice before he reached it, had the cry been repeated, 
-alling on the name of “ Gilbert” with a plaintive energy, that could no longer 
‘e mistaken. He gained the embrasure, dashed the trelliced blinds apar.—and 
here—struggling in the licentious grasp of the retainers, who ministered to the 
‘rutal will of some haughty nobleo—her raven tresses scattered to the winds of 
1eaven,—her turbaned shawl, and flowing caftan, rent and disordered by the 
ude hands of lawless violence—he beheld a female form of unrivalled symme- 
ry, clad in the well remembered garments of the east. Her face was turned 
-om him, and the dark masses of hair, which had escaped from their confine- 
ent, entirely concealed her features ; still there was an undefined resemblance 
vhich acted so keenly upon his feelings, that the thunder of heaven could 
carcely burst with a more appalling crash above the heads of the guilty, than 
id the powerful tones of the crusader as he bade them—“‘as they valued life, 
elease the damsel!" With a rapid shudder, which ran through every limb at 
is clear summons, she turned her head. It was! it was his own lost Lilla !~ 
ae high and polished brow,—the eyes that rivalled in languor the boasted organs 
f the wild gazelle,—the rapturous ecstacy that kindled every lineament, as she 
ecognized her lover's form,— 
the voice that clove through all the din, 


As a lute’s pierceth through the cymbal’s clash, 
Jarred but not drowned by the loud brattling— 


vere all! all Lilla’s !—To snatch his sword from its scabbard, to vault at a sin- 
,le bound from the lofty casement, to force his way through the disordered press, 
o level her audacious assailants to the earth, was but a moment’s work for the 
gigantic power of the knight, animated as he now was, by all those feelings 
vhich can minister valor to the most timid, and give strength to the feeblest 
«m! He beheld her whom he had believed to be snatched for ever from his 
veart! nor could hundreds of mail-clad soldiers have withstood his furious on- 
wt! He had already clasped his recovered treasure in one nervous arm, whilst 
vith the other he brandished aloft the trusty blade, which had so often carried 
‘avoc and terror to the centre of the Moslem lines ; when the multitude enraged 
it the interference of a stranger with what to them appeared the laudable oceu- 
sation of persecuting a witch or infidel, seconded by the bold ruffians who had 
irst laid hands upon the lovely foreigner, rushed bodily onward, threatening to 
»verpower all resistance by the weight of numbers ! gallantly, however, and at 
-he same time mercifully, did Sir Gilbert Eglinton support his previous reputa- 
ion; dealing sweeping blows with his huge falchion on every side, yet shunning 
© use the point or edge, he had cleft his way in safety to the threshold of his 
ywn door ; yet even then the final issue of the strife was far from certain, for so 
sudden had been the exit of the baron, and from so unusual an outlet, that not 
one of his housenold were conscious of their lord’s absence, and the massy por- 
val was closed against the entrance of the lawful owner. Stones and staves 
flew thick around him, and s> fiercely did the leaders of the furious mob press 
upon his retreat, that, yielding at length to the dictates of his excited spirit—he 
dealt the foremost a blow, which would have cloven him to the teeth though he 


rejoicing with unfeigned delight at the recovery of her heroic king ; he some- 
times mingled in the labours of the council, or the luxuries of the banquet, but 
jt ws evident to all that his mind was far away ! that for him there might i 


haJ been fenced in triple steel; thundering at the same time with his booted 


quire within, till the vaulted passages rang forth in startled echoes.—At this 


heel against the caken leaves o his paternal gate and shouting to page and — 


the English monarch had defied the concentrated powers, and vainly sought a 
| | opponent in the ranks of sixty thousand mussulmen ;—his erest had shone th 
1 | foremost in those fierce encounters, which have rendered the name of the Mele. 
i 
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up my dinner, a new phenomenon developed itself, which in the end served to 
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critical moment the din of martial music, which had long beer heard approach-| 
ing, though so actively were the rioters engaged in their desperate onset, and 30) 
totally engrossed was the baron in the rescuc of his recovered bride, that neither; 
party were aware of the gorgeous cavalcade, that was winding its long train to-| 
wards them, till the leaders were actually on the scene of action '—Of stature! 
almost gigantic, noble features, and kingly bearing,—his garb glittering with’ 
gold and jewels, till the dazzled eye could scarcely brook its splendor, backing, 
a steed, which seemed as though its strength and spirit might have borne Goliah 
to the field, and wielding a blade which no other arm in Christendom could have! 
poised even for a second, the lion-hearted Richard, followed by every noble of 
his realm, dashed with his native impetuosity into the centre—‘ Ha! St.) 
George,” he shouted in a voice heard clearly above the mingled clang of instru-) 
ments, and tumult of the contlict,—‘* Have ye no better way to keep our festival, | 
than thus to take base odds on one! shame on ye! vile miscreants! what ho ‘”’| 
he cried as he recognized the persou of the knight,—* Our good comrade of| 
Eglinton thus hard bestead !—hence to your keamels, ye curs of England—dare! 
ye match yourselves against the Liou and his brood !"——Loud rang the acclama- 
tions of the throng, accustomed to the blunt boldness of their warrior king, and| 
losing sight of his haughty language, in joy for his retarn, and admiration of the! 
additional glory which had accrued to the whole nation from the prowess of its! 
champion !—* God save thee—gallant lion-heart !—never was so brave a knight!) 
never so noble a king! Louder still was the wonder of the monarch and his) 
assembled court, when they learned the strange adventure, which had been! 
brought to so fair a conclusion, by their unexpected succor. The lady threatened! 
with the lasting indignation of the royal Saladin, though never really in danger| 
of life, had devised the false report of her own death ; knowing that it were} 
hopeless for her to dreain of flight, so long as the eyes of all were concentrated, 
on her in dark and angry suspicion ; and knowing also that no dread of instant 
dissolution, nor hope of liberty could have induced her devoted lover to have| 
quitted the land while she remained in “ durance vile.” 

When the first excitement,—caused by the escape of a prisoner so highly es-' 


teemed as was the bold crusader,—had ceased to agitate the mussuliman divan,| 
and affairs had returned to their usual course, easily escaping from the vigil-| 
ance of the harem guard, she had made good her flight to the sea-bathed towers, 
of Venice, and thence to the classic plains of Italy. Then it was, that the lone-| 
liness of her situation.—the perils, the toils, the miseries which she must neces- 
sarily endure, weighed no less heavily on her tender spirits, than the unwonted, 
labor of so toilsome a journey, on her delicate and youthful frame. Ignorant o 
any European language, save the name of her lover, and the metropolis of his) 
far distant country, her sole reply to every query was, the repetition, in her mu-| 
sical, although imperfect accents, of the words—* London,”—* Gilbert!" Mar- 
vellous it is to relate,—and were it not in good sooth history, too marvellous !) 
—that her talismanic speech did at length convey her,—through nations hostile| 
to her race,—through the almost uninhabited forest, and across the snowy bar-| 
rier of the Alps,—through realms laid waste by relentless banditti ; and cities) 
teeming with licentious and merciless adventurers,—to the chalky cliffs and ver- 
dant meadows of England! For weeks had she wandered through the streets, 
of the vast metropolis, jeered by the cruel, and pitied, but unaided, by the mer-| 
ciful,—tempted by the wicked, and shunned by the virtuous,—repeating ever, 
and anon, her simple exclamation, “ Gilbert, Gilbert !’—till her strength was, 
well nigh exhausted, and her spirits were fast sinking into utter despondency, 
and despair. On the morning of the festival she had gone forth, with hopes re-) 


newed, when she perceived the concourse of nobles crowding to greet their) 
king,—for she knew her Gilbert to be high in rank and favor,—and fervently did! 
she trust that this day would be the termination of her miseries. —Again was she’ 
miserably deceived ;—so miserably, that perchance—had not the very assault) 
which had threatened her with death or degradation, restored her, as it were by) 
magic, to the arms of him, whom she had so tenderly and traly loved,—she! 
had sunk that night beneath the pressure of grief and anxiety, too poignant to! 
be long endured. But so it was not ordained by that perfect Providence, which 
—though it may for a time suffer bold vice to triumph, and humble innocence to, 
mourn—can ever bring rea] good out of seeming evil ; and whose judgments are! 
so inevitably, in the end, judgments of mercy and of truth, that well might the! 


minstrel king declare of old in the inspired language of holy writ,— 
I have been young, and am now old, yet have I not seen the righteous forsa- 
ken, nor his seed begging bread. 
A FLIGHT IN THE AERIAL. 


BY BON GAULTIER. 


“ Bless my soul, what can it be? A burat-out comet, or Sinbad’s roc ! This, 
is really very remarkable !’’ and I drew my cheroot trom my mouth, and lean-; 
ing against the old battlement of Ehrenbreitstein, where I had been sauntering 
for the last half-hour, gazed intently towards a black object, which | had ob- 
served for some time sailing towards the town. ‘The afternoon had been squal-, 
ly, and the sky a good deal broken up with clouds, froma bank of which I had’ 
seen this inexplicable object emerge a little before, on the extreme verge of the; 
horizon. By degrees, what had at first seemed but a speck glancing in the) 
rays of the westering sun, grew larger and larger, as it advanced rapidly in the, 
direction where I was standing. The wind, before which it was scudding,) 
seemed to buffet it about considerably. It dodged and tacked and veered, as| 
we have seen a crow do under similar circumstances, but, upon the whole, kept 
steadily on its course. It maintained a considerable elevation, and, as it drew 
near, looked for all the world like a gigantic eagle, except that it wanted a neck, 
and head ; for which, however, a stream of dense black smoke that issued from 
its back formed an imperfect substitute. Could this, I thought, be the Aerial 
Machine, which I had seen filling the paragraphs of such English papers as had 
fallen in my way during my recent excursion through Germany! But while | 
was still speculating, whether I was to regard it in this light, or to consider my- 
self as under the operation of a bottle of Johannisberg, with which I had wound 
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The roc, or rukh, as Mr. Lane writes it, if roc it was, seemed to have some 
spleen against me, as the roes in the Arabian Nights had against Sinbad's ves- 
sel, and apparently wished to treat me to a similar fate. For, just as it passed 
lover my head, I observed it throw out some bulky object, which swept onwards 
for a short distance with the impetus communicated by the speed of its recent 
idomicile, then vibrated unsteadily for a few seconds, and descended perpendic- 
jularly right over my head. I had no desire, however to play the Anacreon to 
this tortoise, and therefore made my way to “a more removed spot” with all 


\lspeed. Down it eame,—neither a roc’s egy, nor a rock itself, but a veritable 


|Moutgoltier parachute,—with a bang that made the old walls echo again. | 
jheard a faint cry from the basket, as I rushed forward. 

| “ Good gracious! where am 1?!” said a voice, whose tones I though I re- 
membered, 

| “Run aground on Enrenbreitstein! I replied, helping the unfortunate aud 
‘breathless aeronaut, in whom I now recognised iy old friend Duggins, [Dick- 
ens,] to rise and extricate himself from the ropes of the parachute. “ Why, 
|Duggins, who the deuce would have thought of tumbling upon you—no, I should 
say. of being tumbled upon by you, here ‘” 

“Oh! oh!” said Duggins, rubbing his nether man, “I'd rather make fifty 
ipilgrimages to the Siouxes and Assinaboins, than one voyage in the Aerial. 
The Crows of the Alleghanies are more to my taste a great deal, than aping 
the crows of the upperair is. My inside is shaken all to pieces. Oh!” he ex- 
iclaimed, as in the effort to walk the probability of a dislocation of the hip-joint 
ibecame painfully apparent, “ Oh, I sha’n’t get the better of this for a twelve- 
jmonth. Serves me right, for being such an ass.” 


|| “T really can’t say as to that,” repliedI. But lean on my arm, T pre- 


jsume you have no particular anxiety about preserving this piece of your movea- 
Inte property,” said I, kicking the broken fragments of the parachute. “I shall 
lcarry your valise for you. It seems safe enough. I promise you a wonderfully 
rood bed for a German inn, at The White Horse, in the town here,—soft as ei- 
erdown. So,come along. ‘Take it easy—nobones broke. A little rest and 
'a glass or two of wine will put you all to rights.” 

“Thank you, thank you. Oh, confound it !”’ 

What's the matter?’ What's the matter, my dear fellow! We'll soon be 
at the White Horse. There it is, that queer-looking old hostel, half-way down 
the street.” 

“Oh, never mind. Ii was only another twinge; but that twinge was a 
‘screamer,’ as our Yankee friends say,’ said Duggins, conjuring up the ghost 
of a smile into his generally mirthful face. “I only wish poor Ainsworth and 
Crnikshank were as well out of the mess. As for Lever, poor fellow, poor 


ellow ! 

“ Ainsworth, Cruikshank, Lever! You don't mean to say, that they are all 
scouring through the air im yonder infernal machine! Where is it now, I wen- 
der! Out of sight, by Jove. No. There it is—no—yes it is—a mere speck on 
the horizon. Why, at that rate, they'll be at London in an hour.” 

“Oh, bless you, that’s nothing. Only you try it, and you'll not be surprised 
at that !” 

“Thank you! But Lever, Craikshank, what of them!" 

*“ As to Lever, ask for him at the lions of the Zahara.” 

“Good Heavens, you don’t mean to say, that—" and I went through a pan- 
tomimic representation expressive of a gentleman disappearing down an enor- 
mous throat— 

Like Harlequin through a clock case. It's a fact: Daniel himself could 
not have escaped.” 

* And Cruikshank and Ainsworth?” 

“Oh, they're safe enough—that is, as far as any man can be safe in that Fly- 
ing Steamboat. Ecod, I only wish them as well out of it as I am.” 

supported Duggins to a bed-room to which we were heralded by our bux- 
om hostess. By vigorous application of shampooing and hot water, the pain of 
his bruises was considerably reduced ; and in the course of a couple of ie. 
he was able to do justice to a devilled fowl and an omelette. A flask of ex- 
cellent Geisenheimer by no means retarded his restoration to good spirits. 


| “And so this was the much talked-of Aerial Machine that you were dropped 


jout of in such a summary way.” 

“ Summary ! I was only too glad to get out of it any way. The wealth of 
all the sugar-bakers in London would not have tempted me to stay in it ten mi- 
nutes longer.”’ 

“ What the deuce took you into it, then! The man that goes whisking over 
sea and hill-top, like witches on a broomstick, can’t expect to have as easy a 
seat up aloft, as if he were rolling along the wood pavement in a Brougham.” 

Curiosity, sheer curiosity.” 

“Come now, confess, you wanted to make a book of it! Impressions of 
volumes—one guinea. The public purse bleeds freely. Wasn't 

tit?” 

* Well, perhaps there might be something of that, too. But the chief mo- 
tive was curiosity. When Henson sent me an invitation to accompany him on 
the trial-trip with a few frieads, What a glorious opportunity, thought I, for re- 
alizing the dream which I and you, and every poetical mind, has often enter- 
tained of ing from country to country and sea to sea, like an Arie!—” 

“Ina Taglioni and Wellington boots—” 

* Now to see rivers, forests, cities gleaming under us in the sunshine, like 
gems upon the emerald robe of earth,—now to be sailing under the moonshixe, 
with the waves of the Atlantic leaping and heaving beneath us.” 

* Now take tea and toast upon the Wall of China ; now sweating ’ the 
blacks of Carolina! Exactly eo; entirely understand. You 
son’s invitation, in short.” 

“Oh yes, certainly. It was, let me see ; yes,--on Tuesday evening last that 
I drove down to Notting Hill, where he had been making experiments with his 
machine for some time. [ of course said not a word about it to my family. 
Merely mentioned I was going down to Penzance to make a few sketches for a 
book I am writing, packed up a few shirts, and pretended that I was to start by 
the Southampton Railway. It cost me a struggle, when the time to start ac- 
wally arrived. The peril of the expedition had never crossed my mind before. 
But when my children, bless their chubby little feet and fingers! were brought 
nt that evening—in their smart little night-gowns, just before being put to 

Never mind these family matters. You got to Notting Hill all safe, I pre- 
sume! Teil me how you managed to get under way.” 

“On reaching the ground, I found that I had to ascend an inclined plane, at 
the top of which, at an elevation of some hundred and fifty feet or so, the Aerial 
Machine was fastened. 1 was rather late, and found that my companions were 
already on board. The steam-engine was hissing and spluttering furiously. 
Everything, in short, was ready for the start. But as the whole ae poured 
were kept secret from the public, there was none of the usual flurry, crush, 


away all doubts upon the subject. 


and scrambling, the collision of porters, and insane bellowings of gentlemen for 
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their portmanteaus, and ladies for their spaniels, that usually precede the start-| 
ing of steam conveyances. On the contrary, an awful stillness was preserved| 
by all present. None of the crew were visible. Cruikshank gave me a timid 
nod ; and Ainsworth, instead of his usual warm grip of the hand, hailed me) 
with a stare of very imperfect recognition. ‘The only person who seemed at all! 
at ease was Lever, whom I knew merely by sight, and who was lying on-the| 
sofa, wrapped ina military cloak, smoking a cigar, and tittering over the last! 
number of Punch. I had a glimpse of Joseph Jenkins in the steward’s room as| 
I passed. He seemed to be under the influence of violent fear, which had dri- 
ven out of his head every random recollection that usually illuminated his men- 
tal darkness. It was very clear, that my scheine of a book would never do. 
Lever with his dashing slashing style, Ainsworth wit Cruikshank at his elbow, 
ps Jenkins with his note-book of facts—I had not a dog’s chance against 
em. 

“We'll have a fine run of it,” said Henson, who was all animation, his clear 
gray eye sparkling in anticipation of his approaching triumph. ‘“ There's a 
light wind creeping along from the north that will carry us away in fine style.” 

“Ha!” we exclaimed with one voice, trying to look as much at our ease as 

ible, and as if we had so stout a heart for the voyage, that it was a matter! 
of total indifference to us, whether it blew great guns, or whether there was no 


“ By the by, gentlemen,” said Henson, double locking the door through 
which we had entered the machine, and putting the key in his pocket, “ there 
is one thing I forgot to mention to you. As we are forced to carry light weight, | 
and therefore can have no idlers on board, you must all stand by for a turn of 
work on the voyage.” 

Delighted—certainly—great pleasure the general exclamation. 

“To prevent all mistakes—you see I like to have thingsall trim and ship-, 
i, VE aa you draw lots among you who shall be cook, steward, and ca-| 

in-boy. 

“ Capital cried Jenkins. —* Such fun,” said Ainsworth.—* be steward,| 
and mix the liquor,” shouted Cruikshank.—* And !'ll drink it, my jewel,” said 
Lever, looking round and eliminating a whiff from his cigar with the utmost| 
nonchalance as he spoke. 

“A mighty pleasant evening,” he continued, “ we'll make of it ; so, George, 
the sooner you begin your vocation and produce the matharials, the higher the 
opinion I'll have of you.” 

“Stop a bit, gentlemen,” interrupted Henson. “I'm sorry to say, that my) 
stoker is so infernally drunk, that I must leave him behind. I can’t take his) 
place myself, because, as you see, I will have enough to do looking after the| 
tiller ropes. I’m the last man to put any gentleman in an awkward or painful 
pocstians et one of you must be stoker; and, if you please, we'll draw lots for! 
that too. 

“Not a face among us but grew as long, at this announcement, as a Phila-| 
delphia Quaker’s. A considerable variety of expletives escaped in the agita-! 
oar of the moment, and the eyes of all glanced feverishly towards the 

oor. 

“It’s no use, gentlemen, said Henson, pleasantly but firmly. “ We’re ready 
to start. A great problem in science is on the eve of being solved. I put it 
to you as men of education, as philanthropists. Will you, for a small matter 
of personal comfort, delay the great experiment ?” : 

“Oh, —— it,” exclaimed the modern Hogarth, * science is all very well, and! 
philanthropy may be so too—although I never knew a philanthropist yet, that 
was not a scoundrel—but I'll see them both at the bottom of the ocean before 
I'll consent to be shut up in a furnace like Monsieur Chabert. I’m not a sala- 
mander.”’ 

“Tt is most probable that we shall all be at the bottom of the ocean if you or) 
some other of our friends don’t accept the vacant shovel,” said Henson, smi- 
ling. He stepped back and called down something into the engine-room ; then! 
advancing to the end of the cabin, he lifted a hatchet that was laying beside a 
large pin, around which was coiled a cable of the thickness of your arm, and 


with two rapid strokes cut the ropeintwe. That instant the vessel shot for- | 


ward like an arrow. Cruikshank disappeared under the table, I was project-| 
ed into Lever’s lap, Ainsworth and Jenkins embraced each other on the floor. 

“Now, gentlemen, settle it among yourselves,” said Henson, taking his 
he A quietly betw cn the tiller ropes. ‘ We are off, and must have a sto- 

er. 

* Remonstrance was now fruitless. We therefore picked ourselves up and| 
proceeded to draw lots for the vacant posts with the best grace we could.' 
Meanwhile Cruikshank kept muttering dark sayings about ‘ umhandsome advan-| 
tage,’ and making gestures typical of a desire to have a little fancy spar- 
rmg with Mr. Henson. But when he drew the steward’s place, the berth, 
which he had previously destined for himself, he became wonderfully tranquil, | 
nay, even smiled at Aimsworth’s look of horror, when the dreaded post of sto-| 
ker fellto his lot. I drew the cook’s place, Jenkins the cabin-boy’s ; and that) 
“ joke might be thoroughly kept up, Lever undertook to be the gentleman of! 
the party. 

** Ainsworth, my lad, let me mix you a tumbler,’’ said Cruikshank, who had) 
by this time ensconced himself behind a chevaux-de-frize of bottles, flanked by. 
two enormous bastions of loaf-sugar, and garrisoned with a large supply of shot 
in the shape of limes. “It will do you good before vou turn m for the night.! 
Warm work, you know !” 

“ You'll excuse me, Mr. Cruikshank ; I’ve had one stokertipsy to night al- 
ready,” here broke in our conductor. “Not a drop till daylight. Mr. Ains- 
worth, the fire’s getting low, I see,” he continued, as he glanced through a wick- 
et behind him, which commanded a view of the furnace. “ You'll require to! 
turn in and watch it.” 

“Good night, my dear fellow,” said we all, pressing round the author of 
Rookwood, and shaking him afiectionately by the hand.“ [ft might have been 
our ow; case, you know.” 

“T wish to heaven it had!" said William Harrison, davhing into the engine- 
room, which Henson deliberately locked behind him. st 

“ Upon my soul, Duggins,” said I, * our friend Ainsworth was much to be 

itied. I dare say he would rather have been in his own Well-Heole. But the 
tle’sdone. Capital wine this, is it not’ Well, and how did you get on, af- 
ter Ainsworth entered upon his fiery task |” 

“ Why, the fact is, after that we turned to, and made ourselves as comforta- 
ble as possible. Lever told capital stories—Cruikshank brewed capital punch ; 
—as for Jenkins, we despatched him to the steward’s room to wash the dishes) 
and clean our boots, for fear of his dragging our conversation into his next book. 
The motion of the vessel, which pursued its way steadily through the air, be- 
came very pleasant, after a little, and we were as merry as possible. I soon 
became very drowsy. Perhaps it might be the rarified air that overcame me, 
although I believe we took no great altitude at first either ; or perhaps it might 
be the punch, or both; but I believe I fell asleep about eleven, singing the c 


rus of ‘ We fly by Night,’ which Henson led off with great taste and no small 
execution.” 

“] dare say your aérial chant was regarded as the music of the spheres by 
any gentleman of a poetical turn who may have heard you.” 

“Very possibly. But if you're done with that bottle? Thank you !” 
Duggins refreshed himself with a potent pull at the Geisenheimer, and con- 
tinued. 

** When day dawned, we found ourselves skimming over the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean sea. The prospect was divine. To the east, on the very 
verge of the horizon, Malta appeared like a black speck against the brilliant 
orange hue which the rising sun sent forth as the precursor of his coming. To 
the west lay the Sierras of Spain, still wrapped in the fog and gloom of night ; 
whilst the snowy tops of the Atlas range, towards which we were approaching, 
shone with that rosy light, which the denizen of the Alps beholds, ere, girding 
himself for the pursuit of the chamois, he prefers his prayer from the lowly 
valley to the blessed Saint, whose star rests like a halo upon the Jungfrau’s un- 
trodden summit 

“That's very pretty, Duggins,” said I, with aslight yawn, “but we hav’n’t 
time for that sort of thing just now; so pray keep to keep to facts, will you, 
and we'll imagine the poetry.” 

Having satiated my curiosity with a view of the external landscape, I next 
directed my attention to my fellow-voyagers. Lever lay sound asleep with his 
legs stretching across the table. A purple velvet nightcap and gold tassel 
gracefully concealed his right eye ; and the butt end of a cigar, with about an 
inch of gray ashes, was firmly fixed between his lips. The head of Cruikshank 


\lay upon the table, under shelter of his rightarm. Upon the thumb-nail of his 
‘left hand, which grasped an empty tumbler, I observed a sketch of myself. It 


was wretchedly drawn, and therefore, before awakening him, | took an oppor- 
tunity of erasing it. At the extreme end of the car sat Henson, wrapped in a 
huge pilot coat, his vigilant clear eye dilated with the consciousness of superior 
genius, and the tiller ropes noosed around his arm. 

“Good morning, Master Duggins!” said he. ‘ You've slept well, consider- 
ing the precious row we had on board last night.” 
pon Gracious heavens !”’ said J, “did anything go wrong with the machine- 
ry 1 

‘Shiver my vanes! no,” replied Henson; “we've had a glorious run of it. 
Light airs and catspaws from the north-west by north, since two bells. Only, 
d’ye see, there was something like a mutiny on board. Our stoker was going to 
strike work, because we refused him an allowance ‘of grog ; but I beat all 
hands to quarter, and we soon made him belay his jaw. He's quiet enough now, 
[ reckon.”” 

A horrid suspicion seized me. Could they have pitched Ainsworth over- 
board? I believe the thought was legibly written on my countenance, for Hen- 
son gave ashort gruff laugh, and continued— 

“ Why, no—we didn’t do that exactly, for we couldn't spare him: but we 
shut him up in the boiler. and told him, that if he didn’t work there like a good 
‘un till seven bells, he had very little chance of ever tasting half-and-half again. 
He roared a good deal for the first half-watch, and wouldn't poke the fire, but I 
turned in a jet of steam upon him, and that settled the business. He does his 
work now as handy as if he had been bred to it. Boiler, ahoy !” 

“« Boiler it is, sir!” replied a faint voice from the interior. 

“ Chuck on another half hundred-weight of coke, will you, and then you can 
have a mouthful of fresh air!” 

‘A sudden scrambling and scratching in the bowels of the copper cone evin- 
ced the increased activity of its occupant. 

“Ha! Duggins, my hearty, how are you?” said Lever, awaking—“ Hen- 
sou, my trump, how do you find yourself’ Where the deuce may we be now! 
over the Mediterranean, eh! Well, that’s some fun! That’s Algiers, I sup- 
pose, in the distance—suppose we stoop down and take it from the French ' 
Hallo! Cruikshank, my buck ! waken up, will! you, and give us a bottle of so- 
jda-water with a bottom of brandy in it,”’ 

“ Cruikshank did as he was desired, and Lever rattled on— 

“ Devilish good stuff this, after a hard night's swizzling! Duggins, do you 
think you could knock off a spatch-cock, or a kidney with a slight sprinkling of 
cayenne! Try it—that’s a good fellow. I say, Henson,—what the deuce 
have you made of Ainsworth! I could hardly get a wink of sleep for his con- 
founded bellowing in the boiler.”* 

‘“*T dare say, Master Charley,”’ said Cruikshank, a little offended at the cava- 
lier manner in which Lever seemed disposed to treat his friend—*I dare say 
you'd be rather apt to bellow yourself, if you were shut in there without a drop 
of anything to wet your whistle. He hadn't six stitf tumblers and a snooze ai- 
ter them to keep him fresh.” 

“Which you had, at the very least, friend George,” retorted Lever. “ But, 
hang it, after all, it’s not right to muzzle the ox that treads out the coke, eh! I 
say, Henson,—do you thine it would be safe to let the poor devil out for an 
hourorso! We can easily shove him in again, you know, when he’s wanted.” 
‘“‘ Henson swept the horizon with his telescope, noted down some figures on a 
serap of paper, and then appeared absorbed in calculation. 

“By the quadrant less seven,” he said, after a pause. “I think he may come 
out now. ‘There’s no chance of a squall on this side the equator, and there's 
fuel enough in the furnace to keep us going as far as the mountains of the Moon. 
Tumble out my kiddy !’’ and he drew back the bolt. 

* Poor Ainsworth! When he entered the Aerial he was in ripe and ruddy 
condition, plump as a Dunstable lark, and full of fun and frolic. Now, hecrawl- 
ed out from his den, a spectral emaciated figure ; his long hair, matted with 
ashes and sweat, hung around his cheeks like a bunch of tallow dips tied toge- 
ther by the wicks; his face was streaked with a fancy ochre formed by the 
combination of steam and cinders ; and his elegant apparel, which might for- 
merly have electrified Piecadilly, was now woefully soiled, and in some places 
burned into patches. His first action was to clutch convulsively at a jug of beer 
which he drained to the very dregs. He then threw himself upon a sofa and 
scowled moodily around. 

* Ainsworth, my fine fellow!” said Lever, by way of soothing him, “ you’ve 
had a long spell of it, and we all feel devilishly obliged. ‘Take a drop more beer. 
Cruikshank, look sharp, will you, and handle the tap.” 

‘William Harrison glared wildly at him. He said nothing, however, but 
took the beer. 

“When I was a child,” said I, cheerfully, hoping to allay the irritation of 
my friend, ‘quite a little child, you know,—a thing full of life and joy, I re- 
member to have tumbled, on a rainy day, over a heap of ashes, and to have been 
very much in the same plight with yourself. Would you like to wash your 
face, my dear fellow?” 

“ Driz my kemesa !” said Ainsworth, savagely. “Give us none of your gam- 
mon, Master Duggins, for I won’t stand no nonsense.”? 


“Quite right,” said Lever ; “devilish spirited answer. I say, Duggins, 
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where’s that yaptch-cock you promised to make about an hour ago? Look sharp, 
will you ? y confound it man, are you to sit there all day with your ham 

in your pockets, doing nothing! Joint-stock work, you know,—division of la- 
bour, eh? That's it. Ladle away with the cayenne. Cruikshank, I'll thank 
you for another glass of soda and cogniac ; (a light for my cigar, Jenkins !) and 
then squeeze a lemon or two into that bowl—a glass of weak rum-punch will do 
us no harm, eh, Henson? and I've a notion we shall find it confoundedly hot in 


crossing the great Zahara desert. Ainsworth, my good fellow, ‘pon my soul) 


You'd improve your appearance 


you'd better dip your head in that bucket. 
ve Al- 


vastly.—Eh! what was that! a cannon-shot? By George! we're 
giers ; and these confounded French are firing at us !” 

“ Sure enough a cannon-bail came whistling up within three yards of the lar- 
board sail, and reaching its upmost point of elevation, about a hundred fect 
above us, turned in the air, A. fell stzaight down with immense velocity to the 
earth. It went crash into a minaret. 

“‘ There's a muezzin done for!" cried Lever, who had been staring down 
a telescope. 

“ Henson grew pale. 
“Tf they hit the e 
with us. Blast them! there’s another fellow below pointing a gun 

* Short sixes, I perceive,” said Lever. : 

!—there goes the artilleryman on the rampart, tumbling over like a dolphin 
with a hole throngh his jacket ; and | guess, by this tine we're pretty well out 
oi their range.” 

“ And so it proved. Five more guns were fired at us from the batteries of 


ine,” said he, “or even shiver the canvass, it’s all up 
” 


Aigiers ; but the shot, as Lever predicted, fell short of the mark, and no injury) | 


ensued. I must confess, however, that I felt rather nervous until the roar of 
the arillery was silenced. 


“ This incident had the effect in some degree of restoring peace among our 


party, and might have done so altogether, if the military man had possessed suf- 
ficient tact to improve his advantage. 
his successful shot had placed him so far above the level of the rest of us, that 
he might do exactly what he chose. Accordingly, he kept ine working at the 
spatchcocks and kidneys, as if 1 had been a regimental cook. What with 
squeezing and mixing and ladling, Cruikshank had a hard time of it. Jenkins 


was run off his feet by him; and even poor exhausted Ainsworth was foreed to), 


minister to the personal comforts of the author of Harry Lorrequer. Henson 
was theonly man whem he did not dare to meddle with. Even the warner of 
the peninsula quailed before the falcon eye of the aeronaut. 

“We now approached the tremeudous range of the Atlas. By a dexterous’ 
motion of the tiller, Henson lowered the tail of the machine, and we rose slant- 
ingly in the air, as light and gracefully as a swallow. At first our course lay 
above huge patches of forest—-great hoary 


Che Anglo American. 


‘Hand me that nifle, will you—, 


He seemed, however, to consider that||/horse-power will do the trick perfectly. 


primeval trees stretching for leagues 


up the mountain sides, with large prairies between, m which we saw herds of 
wild dromedaries grazing. Jt was strange to mark how these stupendous crea- 
tures raised up their heads, and craned out their long necks in wonder, as the 
shadow of the aérial car passed across them, and the flap of its wide vanes was 
heard in the liquid air. And what a bellow they gave, as tossing their hinder 
feet and unshapely humps on high, they scoured along in a body to take shelter 
in the recesses of the umbrageous wood! Then we came to the slopes of 
mountain pasture, where wild sheep and bisons were grazing, and, higher up, te 
the broken crags, along which the goat and the ibex bounded. Presently we 
reached the regions of eternal snow, and swept through a flight of enormous 

es, who, scared at so unwented an jon, flew screaming towards dis- 
tant Fez. But the most singular spectacle we beheld, was an obelisk of grey 

nite, on the extreme peak of the mountain, far above snow and glacier, and 
) me not add quite imperceptible from its base. We passed close to it, and 


by the aid of our glasses, read this inscription— 


HIC. JACET. 
MERCYLES. 
FILIVs. IOVIS. 
EQVES ANRATVS. 
OBIIT 
Ac. 
MMMDCCCLII. 

IN PACEM 
NOSTRI. POMINT. REGIS.” 


“ Now, Duggins,” mterrupted I, will you swear that you saw that !”’ 

‘Before any magistrate iu Middlesex,”’ replied Duggins. “ T don’t mean tc 
say exactly that I copied the inscription myself, for at the moment we cleared 
the mountain I was making a Raven genes in the forecastle, but Lever wrote 
it down, and told me ten minutes afterwards.” 

_“ That. will do,” said I. ‘* Now carry on.” 

* Descending the mountain on the other side, we passed over a diversified 
plain of some extent, ently mhabited by wandering Arabs. We then en- 
tered into the region of the great Zahara desert. You cannot conceive the de- 
solation of that fearful region. Fierce in its meridian hotness the sun pour: 
down its torrid rays upon the white and calcined soil. No fields are there—nc 
green lanes where children—little children, full of life and merrunent may hunt 
the butterflies or pluck the wild flowers—no quiet churchyards where young 
creatures too early withered may lie down and think that above them the bright 
sunshine shall falf in tempered beams upon the turf—no—no” 

“* No Nells,.in short, nor Smikes, nor Pinches, nor that sort of thing. You 
need not trouble yourself to go over the whole catalogue. Duggins. | know it 
by heart. There were no pothouses -either, I suppose, or queer old quaint 
houses with a spectral look, or rotten wharfs, or windows with hyacinths. in 
a or any other of your old properties. In fact, | understand per- 
fectly that it was merely a desert of sand, and therefore you need say nothing 
more about it.” 

“Q very well!” said Duggins, getting rather red about the gills ; “‘ no man 
cares for description less than myself, and | sha’n’t force it upon you. We 
had been two hours in that infernal desert, and were absolutely s ered with 
the heat. We were in fact nearly knocked up. Lever selected the shadies' 
part of the car, near the vanes, which made a current of rather cooler air, anc 
stripping himself nearly to the buff, smoked and drank in silence. Cruikshank 
lay down beside the tap, and amused himself by making a little jet-de-biere fron. 
ties suet. . _Lgave up the batter-pudding in despair, and was for once unre- 

"Thad enough do to keep my mouth, eyes, and nose clear of sand. 
Even Henson looked fatigued ; and the only man of the party who seemed ne: 
to care about it was Ainsworth, whose experiences in the engine-room had, pro- 
bably seasoned him,—indeed, I question whether he had then an ounce of adi- 


| 


matter left in his system. 
“ As the t Zahara desert is. perfectly level, we kept the “Aerial low, and 


moved along. at the height of only twenty yards from its surface. At last Hen-|la 
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son, who, notwithstanding the heat, was keeping a vigilant look-out, uttered an 
,exclamation of surprise. 

“We all started up, and leaning over the rail, descried two magnificent crea- 
tures, a lion and a lioness, basking in the sand a little way before us. In point 
jof size, the famous Nero was a mere cat compared with these enormous ani- 
mals. I should say that the lion, from snout to tail, could not have measured 
‘less than thirty feet.” 
| “Should you?” said I, refilling my meerschaum. 
| “I should,” continued Duggins. ‘“ Heavens! what a roar he gave, as, shak- 
‘ing his massive mane, and raising himself on his forepaws, he glared upon the 
pebsect above him! and how terrible was his bound from the earth as the sweet 
)savour of human flesh smote ow his distended nostrils! Off started at full speed 
|lion and lioness under the shadow of the moving car, ramping and leaping 4s 
‘though they hoped to reach us, and ever and anon bellowing forth their wrath at 
the first invaders of their native wild! I have been in many a menagerie, but 
|I defy even the Zoological Gardens to produce a sight like this ! 

_ “ Lever lost his apathy, and became much excited. 

* What splendid brutes!” he exclaimed. ‘One of their skins would fetcl 
the price of fifty acres in Connaught. I say, Henson, how much horse-power 
‘do you call this machine of yours '” 
| “ Twenty,” replied the aeronaut ; “and you may throw in the pull of a jack- 
ass into the bargain.” 

** And what tay be the equivalent of that male lion in horses 
| “ Six times nine is seventy-two—dot one and carry three—then multiply by 
jthe periphery—and subtract by the quotient—seventeen minus nine is plus 
itwelve.—Why, throwing the force of gravitating cohesion into the bargain, 


19 


(Mister Lever, I should say that ‘ere anunal is well nigh on to thirteen horse- 
jpower—that is, by Astlev’s graduated scale.” 

“Then hurrah, my boys !”’ cried Lever, “ we'll catch the lion after all— 
‘have him up among us, by the living Jingo, and rare sport it will be. Fourteen 
Cruikshank ! 'll thank you for that 
igrapnel."’ 

| **FPawney your famms, George 
lwhite as a sheet. ‘ Blow me, if I stand any soch nonsense. 
the whole lot of us in less time than I could fake a cly *” 

** You'd probably like to be shut up again in the boiler,” said Lever, frown- 
ling ominously. “ But vou needn't be alarmed, my fine fellow. Before he 
a up here, the lion will be as dead as any of your own heroes an hour after 
his last leap at-Tyburn. Just hand over that yard of chain cable, will you. 
Duggins. That's your sort. Now that cold duck—and now, may I never 
bivouack again, if you could manage a better bait for a shark in the Pacitic 
|Ocean 
|. * To do Lever justice, it was well devised. The duck was lashed on above 
ithe grapnel, which formed a very competent kind of hook ; next came the chain 
cable, and then a thick rope, the end of which, for security, Lever knotted 
round his own body.”’ 

Now for it, ny lads 

* Slowly and gently hie lowered the bait. The roars of the racing lions be- 
ueath inereased ten-fold as they saw it descend. For a time he kept it swing- 
ing about twenty feet from the ground, and tremendous were the exertions 
which the great lion made to seize it. Gomersal in his youth, Mr. William 
Cooke, the Flying Dutchman, or any other acrobat on the face of the earth 
never vaulted half so high. At length Lever dropped it a few feet lower down, 
and the monster with a prodigious spring caught it in his open jaws. 

“ Hurrah! I’ve hooked him,” cried the author of * Our Mess.’ 

“These were the last words we heard him utter. Lever had made a slight 
miscalculation. The lecomotive power lay in the car, not in him; and the 
backward bound of the lion, as he felt the iron enter ito his cheek, shot the 
unfortunate officer from his perch like a stone from a catapult. I know not if 
he was dead when he reached the ground, but I hope he was. We left the 


cried Ainsworth, becoming suddenly as 
Why he’derunch 


||monsters tossing him in the air like a shuttlecock. 


We remained horror-struck and motionless 


* All this passed in a moment. 
Ainsworth was the first to break the 


For my own part I grew extremely sick. 
silence. 

“There goes one monthly seria! at all events,” said he, brushing off a tear 
from his = “I’m sorry for him, though, and still more for the Dublin Uni- 
versity. But, after all, what does it signify. ‘To my mind there's little choice 
between being re up in the cracking of a ken by one of Wombwell’s pets, 
and being bruiled alive in the heart of a blasted engine !” 

“There might be a sprinkling both of truth and philosophy in this epitaph, 
gut it sounded heartless at the moment. 

* Howsomed’ever, d’ye see, Mister Ainsworth,” said Henson, quietly, “ we 
can’t do without a stoker.”’ P 

* Cruikshank took a sketch of the catastrophe, for an etching to appear in the 
vext number of Bertley. 1 picked up this pipe, a silver-mounted meerschaum, 
you observe—a present. I believe, from Marsha! Blucher to our poor friend, for 
— military services,—and smoked it in memory of the deceased. 

“The air now became perceptibly cooler, and before us, in the extreme hori- 
zon, we could distinguish belts and clumps of trees. Shortly afterwards, the 
all stalks of the cocoa palms, like great factory chimneys with umbrellas on the 
top of them, became distinctly apparent. We had passed the zone ef the Za- 
aara, and were once more in the region of life. As we floated over the inter- 
aninable jungles, it was beautiful to behold how nature luxuriated in gigantic 
pred, and put forth her full strength and magnificence under the tropicel in- 

uence of the sun. The huge trees were bound by creepers of enormous size 
ind length, which filled the mtermediate spaces with festoons of dark green 
oliage, and innumerable blossoms of a bright scarlet hue. Birds of the most 
arilliant plumage, ail crimson, green, and gold, flew and hovered around these, 
or picked the mpe red fruit which bung in clusters upon every bough. Count- 
iess groups of monkeys, some ne bigger than iy hand, some larger apparently 
than the human race, skipped along the branches, that scarcely bent under 
hem, or sate chattering and stuffing themselves with bananas, guavas, mangos - 
teens, and the other productions of that unsophisticated Covent Garden. Some- 
imes the head of the lordly girafle might be seen thrusting itself through the 
matted covering of leaves, as if to desery what rare and wondrous bird was 
winnowing its way through the liquid realms of air; and once we observed a 


leopard rushing across an open glade in an agony of fear and desperation, 
closely parnued by a unicorn, which, with bended neck and long levelled horn, 
seemed bent upon the fugitive’s destruction. 


“It was impossible to look down upon this rich and glowing region without 
experiencing an ardent wish to descend. Poor Lever had made such wild ha- 
voc among our stock of fluids, (having even used up for punch some of the 
water destined for the engine,) that it en matter of necessity to procure a 


iarther soppy Our mouths likewise watered, even like the mouth of Eve, for 
taste of the native delicacies, which lay in such vast profusion beneath.—‘]’d 
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Jury 15, 
give ten bob and a tizay,’ exclaimed George Cruikshank, ‘for a quiet walk into |was as black as my boot, his eyes were of a lightish gray colour, and his hair 
a pine-apple,’-—and the sentiment was echoed by every one of us. ‘had a tinge of brown. Neither were his features altogether African in their ex- 

* The only ditficulty was to alight in such a position as to procure s proper pression; for the nose was long and pointed, and the lips cleanly chiseled. 
start for the Aerial in recommencing our flight. Henson was of opinion, that ‘We made our salaaim with all due reverence to his Royal Tibiness, and T was 
this might be accomplished by securing the machine to the top of a cocoa-riut! jabout to speak, though with little hope of being understood, when the king, 
tree; and, having selected one about a hundred and fifty feet high, which grew | after staring at me for a moment, leaped upon his feet and exclaimed, “ Tarnal 


upon the bank of a huge lagoon, in whose waters the hippopotami were wallow- 
ing like pigs, we caught it with our grappling irons, and, shooting out our rope-) 
ladder, prepared to descend to terra firma. My head had by this time got so 
accustomed to the elevation, that I did not feel the least giddiness or trepidation! 
at the prospect of a descent, which might have appalled Madame Sala, or Mon- 
sieur Gouflee. 

** As we might possibly encounter some danger, we considered 1 expedient 
to arm ourselves. I stuck a pair of holster-pistols in my belt. Cruikshank! 
yirded his loins with a cavalry scimitar. Henson carried a barrel of gunpowder 
and the blunderbuss ofa mail-coach guard. Jenkins shouldered a huge rolling-| 
pm; and Ainsworth, with characteristic propriety, armed himself with a crow- 
bar. Henson locked the crew, three men and a boy, into the gun-room, to pre- 
vent their leaving the Aeria! in our absence, and Jenkins led the way for our; 
descent. We insisted upon his going first, in case of accidents.”’ s 

the principle, I presume, of Fiat experimentum in eorpore vili 


death to me, Duggins, don’t you know me '"”” 

“Ob, come now, my dear Duggins,” said I, “you're joking You don't 
mean to say that it was——” 

“ Willis—the veritable Penciller, as I’m an author. Your surprise, I can as- 
sure you, is not greater than was mine.” 

“ But Timbuetoo, how the deuce did he get there! And king too! This is 
really too absurd.” 

‘Not a bit more so than anything I have been telling you for the last half- 
hour. He had gone out with the last unfortunate Niger expedition. There is 
nothing that our enterprising Penciller would vot do for a subject. It went all 
to wreck, os you know. Willis, thanks to his robust frame and some experience 
as a traveller, bore up through agues, jaundice, and all the other pleasant things 
of that sort which forin the staple commodity of the country. ‘ith matehless 
‘intrepidity he made his way to the metropolis, with his wallet laden with copies 


‘lof his “* Melanie.” His fine figure predisposed the ladies of the capital in his 


* You have hit it. The literary world could afiord to want him better than |favour. And when he produced his books and sang to them, the imbuctovi- 
uny of us. Down he went, scrambling hand over hand. We saw him reach ans, who surpass the Turks or Red Indians in their reverence for printed paper 
the bottom in safety, and make the ladder fast to the stem of a gigantic mag- ‘and poctical talent, hailed him as an inspired oF Willis had a fine stir- 


nolia. He had searcely done so, however, when a loud scream rent the air, |ring tale about the revolt of the citizens, whic 


and, looking over the rails, we descried him locked in the embrace of a huge | 
blue-nosed baboon, which lifted him in its arms, aud carried him up into the | 
branches of an adjacent orange-tree. In a trice the rest of us descended the 
ladder, to our collaborateur’s rescue. ‘Ihe baboon was hugging him, stroking) 
his whiskers, stuffing his mouth with oranges which she plucked from the. 
branches around her, and every now and then kissing him with the utmost fer- 
your. Poor Jenkins’s disgust ut these expressions of endearment would at any. 
other time have convulsed us with laughter—but it was too plain that his breath 
bade fair to be squeezed out of his body by the Cornish hugs of his hirsute lady, 
love. We trembled both for his virtue and his life.” 4 

* Stand by for a shot,” said Henson, levelling his blundexbuss. | 

“ Jenkins’s screams now became a roar. But Henson was unmoved.’ 
Bang went the blunderbuss, and the baboon dropped to the ground with Jen-; 
kins in her arms. We all thought he must be dead ; but before we could reach’ 
him, he had torn himself from the paws of his fair friend, and started to his! 
feet unhurt. Henson, however, had fairly finished the lady’s amours, having 
picked out her eyes with a brace of slugs as neatly as may be; and she lay 
dead and gory, an awful warning to all future Thaises of the wilderness, 

“ After this little incident, our party strolled up and down, revelling amid the, 
luscious fruits of that delightful spot. Seated upon a rich bed of the flowering} 
colloquintida, I was sucking guavas at my leisure, and contemplating the fine! 
features of Cruikshank, who, with a custard apple adroitly buried in his mouth, 
was pulling vigorously at the stalk, when I was startled by a sudden ery from, 
Ainsworth. Leaping to my feet I beheld that distinguished author in the grasp, 
of three naked savages, each with a copper ring, about the size of a quoit,, 
thrust through his nose ; while about fifty more, armed with yataghans and as-|, 
sagais, had stealthily surrounded us. We had no choice except to yield or to'| 
sell our lives as dearly as possible. Prudential motives induced us all, withoat 
concert, to adopt the former expedient; and we accordingly threw down our' 
arms, and were pinioned without a struggle. Our captors, having placed us in. 
the midst of them, executed a kind of extempore war-dance, accompanied with’ 


ended in the overthrow of the 
reigning dynasty and his own elevation to the vacant harem. But, as he will 
no doubt publish it himself,—that is, if the Aerial ever reaches terra firma in 
safety—I need not go into the details.” 

* What! Did Willis come back with you in the Aenal '” 

“To be sure he did. ‘ Duggins!’ said he to me, after we had fully explained 
to him how and by what conveyance we had arrived at his dominions, ‘ It’s an 
everlasting fine thing, it is, to be a king, I ean tell you; and I'll bet you a dia- 
mond to a sunbeam, there’s not a happier monarch on airth, than myself. But 
the duties are very hard. ‘Ihey’re killing me, that’s a fact. And, if you've 


got a spare berth, I don’t mind if I lay down the royal necklace, and accompany 
‘you home.’”’ 


“J dare say we might make room for him,”’ said Ainsworth, his eye lighting up 
at the happy thought. ~The stoker, you know, poor fellow? He's cool enoug 
by this time, I warrant. You see, Mr. Willis, he lost his balance and tumbled 
off the paddle-box, as we were crossing the Zahara: so, if you have no objec- 
tions to take his place, perhaps Henson ‘a 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I should be delighted,” exclaimed Henson. 

“ Couldn’t you make the cabin-boy stoker on the home-voyage! I'd take 
a spell at the slop-basins in his place,” said the Timbuctovian sovereign im- 

loringly. 

, “ That, my dear Sir, broke in Jenkins, who was taking an inventory of the 


contents of the royal wigwam, “ that is utterly impossible. I am the cabin- 


boy.” f 
** Suppose we swop places, then, straunger: you slay here as king, and I 
go home as cabin-boy. It’s an almighty sight better employment to be drink- 
ing arrack punch with your harem here, than chronicling smal! beer at home.”’ 

“ Jenkins, however, would not be convinced ; and Willis agreed to accept 
the vacant tongs and shovel, rice Ainsworth retired. ‘The next thing was to 
manage to get awav. ‘The savages would never have allowed their beloved 
monarch to leave them. In fact, if his sqaaws, of whom he had fifteen—” 

** No wonder than he wished to abdicate !” said I. 


a song, the words of which struck me as being rather remarkable ‘They were, 
as follows 
Timmanee bash, Timmanee boo 
Squankum quo, gongeerumoo, 
*Sangaree whang, bovee nyfe yoo 
Mellanee squatteree, ‘Timbuctoo ! 

‘* Was it probable then, that we were near the great metropolis of Africa, 
and could that dark hippopotamus-haunted lagoon be the long sought source of) 
the Niger? ‘The words too, which the savages sang, seemed somewhat fami- 
liar to my ears. Surely I had heard them, or something like them, elsewhere, 
in some quarter of the globe,—in freeborn, civilized America. A brilliant! 
thought struck me. I fixed my eyes steadily on an athletic negro, whom, from, 
the searred visage and the cockatoo’s feather twisted in his woolly shock, |) 
judged to be their chief, and pronounced emphatically the monosyllable 

*Lonch 

* The etiect was electrical. In an instant the savages were grovelling at 
our feet, howling like demoniacs— Fetish! Fetish! Lynch! Obeah! Fe- 
tish !’ 

“They seized us by the ancles—they licked the very dust off our shoes, 
they rubbed their heads and faces against our knees, they cut the withes that 
held us, and, finally, raising us by maia force upon their shoulders, they; 
marched off with us in triumph, singing a hideous Peean, in which | recognised 
here and there a bar of * Yankee Doodle.’ 

“* Winding aloug by what I now ascertained was not a lagoon but a river, we, 
skirted a clump of acacias, and came im sight of a cluster of mean-looking huts,| 
more like enormous dirt patés, than anything else I know. Hordes of savages! 
came rushing out of these like bees, at the chorus of our conductors, and fol-| 


lowed us into the principal square of the eity, howling like a pack of hungry, 
wolves, the finest music of which a savage seems to be capable. We had no 
idea whither they were hurrying us ; but inferred, from their extreme courtesy,| 
that they were either about to stick us up as idols in their chief temple, or to 
introduce us to their king. ‘The latter seemed the more probable conjecture 0 
the two, as we now observed a right royal-looking savage, seated at some dis- 
tance in front of us, with a score or two of savage beef-eaters around him. 
‘Mellanee Bosh!’ cried our conductors, as they shot us from their shoulders in 
front of the divan. : 

** We found his Royal Highness seated beneath a shed thatched over with 
palmetto leaves. His costume was a strange mixture of the savage and the ci- 
vilized. On his head he wore a huge straw sombrero, similar to that which 
distinguishes the Virginia planter. His legs were swathed in deerskin breeches, 
with a tasteful fringe of scalp-locks down the seams. A striped Jersey shirt 
completed his costume. His ornaments consisted of a flat golden ring looped 
through the cartilage of the nose, and a necklace of sausages curiously entwined 
in triple folds round his throat. Before him was a huge bowl, containing a mess 
of hippopotamus tripe, and the thighs of a cold roast monkey. A fire of dried 
cow-dung burned on a little altar beside him, near which lay a pipe, and a 
small stack of tobacco. A large bowie-knife was stuck in his belt of leopard’s 


skin. 
“His Majesty of Timbuctoo seemed rather young; and although his skin 


“If they had got the least hint of it, the Penciller would have found himself 
strewed ‘by the way’ in fifty pieces. He therefore summoned his subjects to 
ithe great square, and harangued them with some cock-and-bull story about our 
being servants of the great Lynch—” 
| ©'The great Lynch. You don’t mean to say that he had made a god of that 
‘eminent judicial functionary of his native land!” 
| “To be sure he had. New dynasty, new religion! Willis had not read the 
history of Europe for nothing. Bless you, he had made these poor benighted 
heathens believe that Lynch held the scissors of fate—" 

“ And the scales of justice, I suppose.” 

‘“T can’t swear as to that. But at all events, they believed that Lynch car- 
ried a wallet, out of which he scattered good and mischief among them, as a 
fariner’s wife scatters corn among her chickens with one hand, while she brains 
an interloping magpie with the other. ‘This explains the magic influence of the 
monosyllable upon them. But toreturn. He told them that we had been sent 
by the great Lynch to his kingdom on the wings of a large bird, ard that he was 
about to ascend to this bird, and pluck a feather from its wing, which would be 
a protecting deity to them against the war-knives of their enemies ever after,— 
greater than even the mighty Mambo Jumbo himself. The sa were in 
ecstacy, and accompanied us to the tree where we had left the Aerial, danci 
and beating the tom-tom, and yelling fearful verses, in which the words ‘ Mel- 
lanee Bosh’ and ‘Juggleree Bam’ were constantly recurring. ‘The latter, 
Willis told me, bore reference to the Aerial Machine, and meant, in the language 
of the country, ‘‘The Great Hum or Mocking Bird.’ 

“ We sent Henson up first to get everything in readiness, and Willis set his 
subjects to knocking down cockatoos with the boomerang, which they did with 
wonderful skill, for our amusement, till Henson rung the first bell for our start. 


'|We then scrambled up into the Aerial, pulled up the ladder, cut away the fast- 


enings, swoop went the machine till it came to within twenty feet of the 


||ground, when Henson lowered the tail, which knocked out the brains of 
\\Some score or two of the Timbuctovians as it descended, and we once more 
f|soared majestically into the firmament. 


“ For the first day and night nothing particular occurred, except that we 
nearly foundered upon one of the mountains of the Himalaya chain in a squall 
that took us suddenly ss we were approaching them. illis murmured and 
tarnal-deathed a good deal for the first four-and-twenty hours, and it cost us 
no slight trouble to keep him pacific. But as he found the marrow oozing ra- 
pidly from his bones on tive second day, in his own classic language his skin 
wouldn’t hold him. Henson had his hands so full in keeping the machine right, 
that he could do nothing to L-ring the Penciller under subjection. ‘The weather, 
which had hitherto favoured us, with light steady breezes, became he gf and 
tempestuous. Such bumping, pitching, shivering, crackling, straining, heav- 
ing, never mortal men were subjected to. We were reduced, Cruikshank, 
Ainsworth and myself—to the last stage of imbecility. I have not even a ran- 
dom recollection of what becanve of Jenkins. I su he swallowed one of 
the blacking bottles, and put an end to his misery. Sea sickness! ] thought I 
had touched the abyss of humaii suffering, in crossing the Atlantic. 
is a slough of des’ far below that, as I now know. Sea sickness indeed ! 


“In the midst of these horrors Willis burst open the door of the engine-room, 
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and rushed in among us, reeking like an artisan from Vulcan's stithy. He was 
wild, demoniac, uncontrollable. Frantically he snatched the spigot from a 
beer-barrel, and throwing himself iy ss the floor, caught in his gaping mouth the 
foaming, yellow tide as it gushed from the bung-hole; then sunk insensible, 
while the leans spurted over him as he lay, like some river-god beside his 
source. I saw Cruikshank turn up his sickly yellow eyes at this desecration of 
the generous fluid. He would fain have asserted his rights as steward ; but 
his eyes closed again, and he relapsed into a powerless stupor. 

“« Ainsworth was the first to recover, and it was well fre did so. Our fire 
must otherwise have e out, and then farewell to all our greatness. Good 
kind soul, he resumed his post as stoker, and behaved as if he had been bred to 
the profession. When Willis recovered, it was only to a state little short of in- 
sanity. Conceive the horror of being shut up in a flying-box with a maniac. | 
Many and strange were his fancies, but he gave the he eel to one, which’ 
turned upon the belief that it was necessary for his personal comfort, that he| 
should have a gouging match with me. It was all that our sturdy friend Cruik-| 
shank could do, to keep him down. My blood runs cold at the remembrance of 
these dreadful hours. 

“ At length Willis dropped asleep. We were crossing Mont Blane at the 
time—and [ resolved, come what might, that I should be out of the infernal ma- 
chine. I remembered the fate of poor Cocking and his parachute. But it was 
better to die at once, than die fifty times in one day, with the almost certainty 
of making a final exit at night. Henson had a relay of parachutes, made upon 


the most scientific principles; and 1 might be as fortunate as Lunardi and) 


Montgolfier had been in similar descents. So, with the help of Ainsworth and 

Cruikshank, I got one of them rigged out—embraced my friends affectionately, 

—got into it—and you know the rest. Catch me trying to 
‘ Ride the whirlwind, and direct the storm ’ 

again, and I'll make you a present of all my copyrights.” 

** A sensible resolution, my good fellow. But it wears late ; and as we are 
to start for Mayence to-morrow morning, we'd better turn in for the night 
Good-night, and a sound sleep to you.—And, Duggins, no dreaming, mind 
you! No more Fureurs tre Ariat!” 

Musten, 20th April, 1843. 


THE FIELD OF WATERLOO, 

Warter.eo, May 1843. 
Like a good pilgrim I have put my feet upon the soil of Waterloo,—travers- 
ing its fields, visiting its monuments, and tracing, step by step, those memora- 
ble movements of a day gone by, which in all time to come will distinguish the 
place where] am. It is impossible for any man to visit a scene like this, L care 
not how cold his temperament, withthe same feelings that control him in the 
every day affairs of life. It is true that nature wears the same smiling face 
here thai it puts on clsewhere,—that your eyes are greeted with fruitful and 
beautiful ficlds,—that hill-side and valley, the near and the distant land alike 
teem with an abundance of the treasures of the earth. The labor of the hus- 
bandman is made almost painfully visible m the severity of the task te be per- 
formed by him to bring forth whatever the sun. the rains and the dews of heaven 
fails to accomplish without the industry of man,—and as if to detract as much 
as possible from the interest of 2 spot like this, to the stranger from a land like 
ours, you see that even the drudgery of service is apportioned to those of finer 
nerves and weaker limbs, which are the least able to endure the burdens assign-| 
ed them by those whe here at least are literally theirlords and masters. It ws 
not, therefore, the novelty of the scene that enhances the interest of a place like 
this. The fields of Waterloo are of themselves like a thousand other fields. 
They wear the rich drapery of nature,—are covered with the fruits and flowers 
of the season, and charm the eye with their extended verdure. The lands, too, 
are only rich and plenteous by cultivation, and the day has passed, if it has ever 
been—as it probably lias been—-when the blood and bones of the thousands of 
victims who fell here a sacrifice to the fate of war, served to manure and beautify 
the soil. 
the traveller's romance. [| have read with an interest that made the blood thrill 
quicker in the veins, the deeds of a day to endure forever in the memory of 
man, and I survey now, at this distance of time, the scenes where this great 
drama was enacted, as I would the spot had the curtain risen but yesterday to 
see it performed. Waterloo, though of itself all in the past, is as visible 
here to the eye now as are the recollections of its achievments to those who 

— just risen from = perusal of the results of the battle here fought. 
tisa a in June, and the two contending armies are upon the ground 
of Waterloo. Napoleon is there, and Wellington is there, the awe spirits of 
great and rival nations. The fate of empires are there also, and empires and 
ingdoms are represented upon the field. A day, one little day, almost the one 
foot space of time in the life of man, is to destroy or save. Men are to be mown 
down like aututan leaves, but long-contending nations are to obtain peace and 
quiet at the sacrifice. He whose star for years had been far in thé ascendant, 
who had given kings to nations and exacted obedience frum subjects who was 
here and there and everywhere, and in all feats a conqueror, whose genius was 
transcendant, whose power irresistible, and the mention of whose name was like 
the wand of the ician,—now the soldier, now the Consul, now the Emperor 
and the man invincible,—is doomed, like the haunted beast of the field or bird of 
the air, to fly for his life, and at last to be caught in the snare of the enemy. 
Here stood, too, where just now I stood, upon what is now the corner of the 
high-way and a cross road, the only man who had been more successful than 
Napoleon. It is easy to imagine with what feelings, upon a day like that event- 
ful one, commemorated around me by monuments mnumerable, Wellington stood 
here, entrusted with his own fame, and the fortune of his own and other nations 
all around him. Undavunted as the angel of death, ready to do orto die, he is 
—_ at his post, fearing no evil for himself, but sceking to avert it from others. 
Both commanders were the very antipodes of each other in their schemes of 
military tactics,—of different schools as of different minds,—the one the very 
a of a wild daring genius, ever moving on like a meteor in its course, 
the other almost of a plodding firmness, seeking not so much how he may 
destroy the ranks of his foe, as gam, through their mishaps, advantages for him- 
self. Two braver men, one can see here, if he knewit not before, the world 
had never seen, and successful as both had been, from time to time, in their pe- 
culiar modes of warfare, it would be presumption, perhaps, if success is truly to 
be the test of ability, to say who was the better soldier. At Waterloo, an 
honest Englishman will y admit that Napoleon would have been victor, 
had Wellington and his army been the only o mts to contend with. The 
advan’ of position which Wellington had upon the field of battle twice made 
up for the disparity of the force of ten or twelve thousand men between the two 
armies,—and ne one can dream of the extent ofthis ae of position which 
had been before selected by Welli who had for himself surveyed 
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For one I can see Waterloo rather with the seldier’s enthusiasm or) 


there could not well have been a worse ition for the army of the French. 
‘Wellington relied upon the superiority of his force, the courage of his men, and 
ithe coolness of himself and others in command. In firmness he expected to be 
invincible, but not of himself and the army that stood around him upon the 
morning of the 18th of June,—for there was no moment when he did not rely 
upon and look with longing eyes to the spot where Blucher and his Prussians 
‘must arrive. He had, it was true, the same confidence that Napoleon had through 
the day, but with a less boasting spirit. ‘ Would to God that night or Blucher 
would come,” was one of the natural but agonized expressions of Wellington 
lwhen told by an aid-de-camp that it was utterly impossible for one of his favour- 
lite regiments longer to maintain their ground! “J cannot help it,” said the 
(Duke. “They must keep the ground with myself tothe last man.’’ And then 
‘came that wish for Blucher which had often been uttered, and to realise whic! 
‘could alone ensure victory, not only to Wellington and to England, but to Prue- 
sia, and Holland, and to Belgium, for all of these, with their host of generals, 
‘and some of their bravest men, were in arms against one man and a single 
jpower. The day was gh ge to Napoleon as a man, and wrapped up in 
‘the glory of France as he was, he deemed it everything to France. His men 
had toiled with a cheerful spirit through a wet and dreary night tobe early in 
the field, and here they now were upon the ground opposite to that where | 
have just been, with Napoleon upon a neighbouring eminence, acquainting him- 
‘self, with his map in hand and at the earliest hours of the day, with every line and 
feature, rood and pathway of the surrounding country. 

| It was within an hour of mid-day when the Emperor gave the word for at- 
‘tack. The English front did not extend more than a mile and a half, and the 
line of the French but half a mile beyond that of the English. For such « body 
of men, 80,000 in the one army, and from 65 to 70,000 in the other, no battle 
had ever before been fought within so small a compass of land. 

| The Chateau of Hougoumont was the most important and therefore the first 
|point of attack by the French. The English had been strongly posted there, 
and it was a place which of itself was a strong defence. An easy victory would 
have been given to Napoleon, had he become the possessor of the Chateau. 
‘Once and again, the lett wing ef the attacking army, commanded by Jerome 
‘Bonaparte, advanced against the Chateau. ‘The battalions which occupied the 
svood in front, for a time, were scattered like chaff before the wind, under the 
‘merciless fire of a superior force. A body of the left wing penetrated even to 
the heuse, but a second brigade of a chosen guard who occupied the Chateau, 
‘and lined the garden walls, were in possession of the orchard, and were strong 
jenough to resist every effort to dislodge them. The French were thundering at 
‘the very doors of the Chateau, but a re-inforeement of the English troops and 
|a well directed fire drove them back. Again they rallied and pushed onward, 
and again they were driven back in confusion. In thirty minutes of time, fif- 
teen hundred men perished in the orchard of Hougoumont alone, and upon a 
|piece of ground containing not more than four acres. A more frightful scene 
ifollowed when the house was set on fire by the French. Friend and foe were 
now alike enveloped in the flaines, and in the very thickest of the fire and smoke, 
the combat raged the tiercest. Each man maintamed lus ground in spite of fire 
and sword ; and while one of the outbuildings of the Chateau was filled with 
ithe dying and wounded, who lay crowded in heaps together, dying as it were 
the thousand deaths of flame and tire, shrieking too until their cries of despair 
lechoed through the woods and along the plain, the combatants were as fiercely 
fighting without, asif the scene of strife had been in an open field. The en- 
\gagement here partook more of the ferocity of the wild beasts of the forest 
jmade furious from hunger and confinement, than of men engaged in a manly 
struggle to become victors. The wounded were many of them burnt alive, and 
lin the agonies of a most horrible death, the dying gave up the ghost. ‘The liv- 
ing hereabout in the meantime ian to man fought with a desperation so fierce 
that they saw not the danger of the surrounding flames; and were at last en- 
gulphed in the fire, from which they could now make no escape. Thus hun- 

»xds and hundreds fell, and though the Chateau had been reduced to a mere 
shell, the marks of which it carries now in common with every spot around not 
covered by the hand of nature, the British maintained their posts, and the French 

were driven back as often as they attempted to become masters of the field. All 
jthis, however, was but the movements of one wing of the French army. The 
French artillery, with columns of infantry and cavalry, while the left wing were 
‘the most fiercely engaged, had ascended the eminences occupied by the enemy 

‘Whole squares of the British were mowed down like the grass of the field, but 
ithe chasms were as soon filled as made vacant ; and here not one foot of ground 
|was lost or won. Foiled here, Napoleon commenced a fierce attack on the left 
of the British army, in the hope of turning it, and separating the main army 
from the Prussians ; and also of cutting off the retreat im the direction of La 
‘Haie Sainte, should one be attempted. The manmuvre was a bold one, aud 
jsuccess and defeat were alternate. The French, however, conducted them- 
selves worse here than any where else, and were often repulsed. The Scotch 
behaved most valiantly here, and one of their regiments was reduced to two 
‘hundred men. Three of the French regiments lost their eagles here, and in 
the British ranks, Sir T. Picton and Sir William Ponsonby lost what was more 
important, their lives. Napoleon was never idle, never disheartened. His po- 
sition was a commanding one, and though amazed at the resistance he had met 
with, he was yet determined to move on, and to give his enemy neither time 
for thought or rest beyond the moment. The farm of La Haie Sainte, a posi- 
jtion as important almost as the Chateau of Hougoumont, was the next point of 
attack ; and if successful here, where the strength of the British army rested, 
jand upon the road leading from Waterloo to Brussels, the means of retreat would 
be cut off, and the ranks of the British broken. The boldness of the enterprise 

/was worthy of Napoleon, and showed how little he had been influenced by the 
jreverses of the day, and how ready he was to make a bolder push than any he 
‘had yet attempted. The British commander penetrated the Sesign of his foe, 
and at once prepared for the onslaught. The troops for a time stood like the 

lumbedded rocks. The farm was surrounded after an hour's contest as severe 
jas was ever waged, and the position was thoroughly carried only when the last 

jof its defenders had ceased to breathe. Now was the brightest moment of the 
\day for Napoleon. Fortune seemed to smile upon him most graciously, and 
under the too ardent anticipations of certain success, even to the end, it was 
\here and now that he despatched a courier to Paris, with the news that the bat- 
tle was won, and France and her Emperor were again victorious ! 

The advantage gained, but for the too precipitate haste of the just now scem- 
ing Victor, might have been maintained. But the genius of Napoleon which 
ever acted with a thunder shock and lightning s , and with more of force 
and light than reason, was as hasty here as it had been elsewhere, but with far 
less success. Immense bodies of cavalry followed by columns of cuirassiers 
and lancers rushed upon the centre of the allies. Some of the British squares 
yielded to a shock which it seemed as if nothing could resist, whilst the French 
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the ht. could not have been selected| 
from all the country around 90 good a natural defence for the allied army, and] 


followed ch harge, 


midst fire and smoke, and death, upon the 
his staff. Each man as it seem 
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‘the battle had continued with unabated fury, and one third of the allied force 
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was ambitious to signalize himself by the death or capture of the British com- 
mander, Even the personal escort of Wellington were in hot conflict with the 
enemy to preserve the Duke. But the attempt of the lancers, cuiras- 
siers and chasseurs of Napoleon to force the ranks of the allied infantry, be- 
yond the first impression, was in vain. ‘The French cavalry walked their horses 


round the British squares, seeking, now by dashing their horses against the}! 


ranks, and now by solid marches, to foree an opening Napoleon discovered 
that he had been too rash, and sought at once to make amends for his error, by 
extricating the cavalry from the danger of their position. New columns of 
trench infantry therefore pressed onward to carry the village of Monte St. Jean, 
m the rear of the British position, overpowering every barrier of resistance, 
whether of men or national defence. Wellington here, in person, was compelled 
‘o lead the charge, and was often in the thickest of the fight. The French, des- 
pite of their desperate valour, were now arrested in their march,—the farm of 
La Haie Sainte was re-taken, and the contending armies, each, occupied their 
old peanens except that the French maintained themselves upon a mound on 
the left of the road from Brussels to Charleroi, from which spot there was no 
power strong enough to dislodge them until the close of the engagement. So 
far the fight seemed to have but begun. It was the hardest service of Napo- 
leon to attack, and a strong body of infantry and cavalry, by 2 new command, 
had sow made the circuit of the Chateau of Hougoumont, and advanced to the 
British pesitica, on the eminence of which this important post was controlled. 
They had penetrated the squares of infantry, and were dealing death and de- 
struction around them when their progress was again arrested. ‘The artillery 
of the two armies poured forth an incessant volley of rownd and grape shot, 
and then whole masses of infantry would advance, fire and then charge with 
the bayonet, or come in close contact with a desiractive fusilade. In the rear 
of the allied infantry the cavalry of the two armics were maintaining as fierce 
“ contest as those in front. ‘The scene of confusion was appalling and the loss 
of life horrible to look at or think of. Whole regiments were here hewn to pie- 
ces, and hardly a company were left to tell of the dreadful slaughter. ‘The re- 
sult was now as before when the Chateau was attacked. The allies maintained 
their position, and the Freneh were foreed back to their main body with im- 
mense loss. The closing scene followed thick and fast, and the curtains of 
night were soon drawn around the memorable events of the day. Dreadful was 
the slaughter which followed the last attack upon the Chateau of Hougoumont. 
Napoleon, prepared for his last great effort, and from along his whole line there 
seemed to come for a time, the thunder and the lightning of heaven. Six hours 


had been slain or wounded. ‘The Duke was fearful for the result, and it was 
now that he wished for the coming of the night, or for Blucher. A feeling of 
despair was running through the ranks of the allied forces, and the spirits of the 
soldiers began to droop. With Napoleon all was impetuosity and determina- 
tion. He had not yet dreamed of defeat, though the soldiers had fallen around 
him like rain drops, during the day. ‘“'These English are devils,”’ eried Na- 
poleon,—* will they never be beaten!” Again, he is said here to have con- 
templated the field of blood and butchery before him with a feeling of frightful 
ferocity, and when told that the Prussians were advancing in the rear of his 
right wing, he was incredulous, and affirmed that it was only the corps of Grou- 
chy, and that his suecess was now certain and complete. Alas for Napoleon} 
and his fortunes,—it was Bulow and not Grouchy. The Prussians had been 
guided by a poor peasant to the very spot where they could do most execution, 
and thus, to one faithful man, in the humblest sphere of life, was entrusted the 
fate of almost all Europe. Napoleon mused for a moment upon the change of| 
the scene, and, quick as thought, he determined to apply the only remedy 
in his power. The reinforcements of Bulow he committed to the kind care of, 
his sixth corps, and then the whole concentrated force of the .emainder of his 
army he directed against the centre of the allied. The cavalry of his guard 
led the attack, and their first shock was like the sweeping of the storm in the 
tempest. The allies yielded,—the heights were taken, and many of the Eng- 
lish guns were in possession of the French. It was here that Wellington pla- 
ced himself at the head of his English and Brunswick troops, inflaming their 
courage by the ardor of his personal address. His words were like fire, and 
as the issue was life or death, victory or defeat, the momentary victory of the 
French was rescued from their grasp. More successful was the corps of Count 
Lobau, sent against the Prussians. The advanced guard of Napoleon had been 
repulsed and driven into the forest, and Napoleon, without weakening his front 
ranks, or diminishing the number or force of his charges against the British 
centre, had sent the whole reserve of his right wing, and one hundred pieces of 
cannon, against the Prussians. It was now that Napoleon in person harangued 
his faithful and devoted guard of fifteen hundred men,—and fro: the hollow of 
the road between La Belle Alliance and La Haie Sainte, and between the two 
armies, even to the British ranks, were heard, from a thousand voi- 
ces,—long live the Emperor.” “The Emperor forever.” Before the 
Emperor the brave troops defiled under the command of Ney. The 
scene which followed is described by those here, who saw it, as solemn and im- 
pressive, beyond all power to picture it ever so faintly. The French troops, 
while the fire of the allies continued the hottest, moved on, for some moments, 
in the death-like stillness of the grave. 

As often as their front ranks fell under the deadly fire aimed against them, 
the chasms were filled by those in the rear eager to be foremost in the fight. 
‘The Imperial Guards advanced, turning for a time neither to the right nor to 
the left, opposing all before them who dared to resist their march, and with im- 
mense slaughter. ‘The victory once more seemed to be Napoleon’s. When 
Wellington, who had planted himself upon a ridge behind the finest body of 
British Guards in the field, declared that he would not move fromit. ‘Up 
(inards and at them !"’ was the inspiring command to make a determined stand, 
and soon it became the fortune of the French to be theepursued rather than the 
pursuers. Volley upon volley and bayonet upon bayonet. ‘The French rallied, 
now effected a de 2h execution, and now retreated each and all with doubt- 
ful suecess for atime. Napoleon saw all, and gnashed his teeth with rage. 
His wish was to rally the fugitives and lead them in person, but the appearance 
of Blucher and Bulow with thousands of men, and the earnest entreaties of Ber- 
trand and Dronet, who threw themselves before him, persuaded him to quit that 
part of the field from which he had just now overlooked his last reverse, and 
from which he now saw a more impending danger. ‘“ There goes old Blucher 
at last,” said Wellington. ‘ We shall beat them yet!” And in an instant of 
ine, under the influence of the glad vision before him, his whole corps, sup- 
ported by artillery and cavalry were commanded to charge. 

On they went, furious as madmen to redeem themselves and avenge their 
fallen brethren. The hour had now come to decide the issue of the day. ‘The 
desperate bravery of the French were no match for the best of the allied sol- 
diers, and the fresh reinforcements of Bulow and Blucher, and Zeithan, who 
had arrived at about seven o’clock, on the left of the British position. The 


French to a rout. Napoleon endeavoured to cover that retreat, now made in- 
evitable, within four squares of his old and beloved Imperial’ Guard, but these 
were so borne down by the tide of fugitives that pressed upon them upon the 
lone hand, and by the victors upon the other, that retreat became escape. The 
lresult is known. 

Thus ended the battle of Waterloo, with the annihilation of the French army, 
land the indulgence of a brutal and ferocious disposition by a portion of the cap- 
tors,—the Prussians in  scherage who were far more blood-thirsty when victory 
had perched upon their banner, than in the heat and burden of the fray. 


Pardon, good reader, these hurried reminiscences of a traveller. Waterloo 
cannot be visited without the full remembrance of the eventful scenes there 
performed ; and it may be a feeling of vanity, or it may be some feeling better 
or worse, that makes each one who visiis a spot like this, anxious to give his 
own impressions, as well of what was, as what is. I see around me thousands 
of memorials of the great battle here fought, and all, from the huge national mo- 
nument erected of and upon the soil of Waterloo, surmounted by the Belgian 
lion, and overlooking the vast seene which it commemorates, to the humble 
church of Mont St. Jean, filled with its almost countless monuments to the de- 
parted, who found here a grave and a friend—make the present as a blank, and 
the past as a history. 

I have but related a thrice told story, and bearing with me now some trophies 
as relics of the place I have visited,—a flower from Hougoumont, for what Wa- 
iterloo is,—-a memorial of the battle, of which there are a myriad here, for what 
lit was. I ask the reader’s indulgence, and bid adieu to a spot of which T had 
‘heard and read much, but which my eyes only now have seen. 


« The traveller seeks in each enchanted spot 
Something that may recall it to his view, 
A leaf from Virgil’s tomb,-—Egeria’s grot, 
Fragments of Rome,—a flower from Waterloo.” 
New York Express. 


UNIVERSAL FAME. 


bY J. K. PAULDING. 
It is amazing to observe how little mankind know of each other, although the 


vanity of human nature whispers every distinguished ‘person, that his fame is, 


or will one day be universal. The myriads of Asia and Africa, with a few so- 
litary exceptions, never heard of the illustrious heroes, statesmen, poets, and 
philosophers of Europe ; and a vast portion of the inhabitants of the latter, are 
ignorant of the very names of the great menof the east. But imstead of an 
essay, we will give our readers a story to illustrate our meaning. 

It happened once on a time, that an Israelite, an Egyptian, a Greek, a Turk, 
a Persian, a Chinese, a Frenchman, an Englishman, a German, an Italian, and 
an American, met by chance at a caravansary, somewhere in the east, and being 
all great travellers, speaking many languages, entered into conversation with 
each other. As usual, they all differed in their estimate of human happiness ; 
the comparative value of the various enjoyments of life, and, above all, in their 
own individual importance, in the scale of nations. Each one held up his own 
country as the acme of perfection ; and the utmost he would allow the others, 
was a degree of merit exactly corresponding with their approach towards the in- 
allible standard of his own self-importance. 

* The Israelites,” said the Jew, “ were the chosen people ; therefore they 
must be the most true and virtuous of mankind.” 

“The Greeks,” exclaimed the Athenian, ** were the brightest race that ever 
adorned the world. Look at their laws, their literature, and their arts.” 

“ Pooh !” cried the Egyptian, “ vou had nothing but what you stole from us. 
You were ignorant barbarians, and so would have remained, if your wise men, 
as you call them, had not come to Egypt to learn their A B C.” 

“By your leave,” said the Persian, “the natives of Irak being the most 
ancient people of the earth, must have been the parents of all human know- 
ledge.” 

“Hi Yah!"’ quoth the Chinese, “every body knows my nation is the most 
ancient by at least forty thousand years, and that the foreign barbarians derived 
all their knowledge from them.”’ 

“Mashallah !” said the ‘Turk, taking his pipe from his mouth,—“ Mashallah ! 
there is no religion but that of Mahomet, and no knowledge but that of the Ko- 
ran. ‘I'he Israelites are tchoufouts, the Christians are dogs, and there is no truth 
but among the followers of the. Prophet.’’ 

“ Peste |”? cried the Frenchman,—* there is nobody knows the true art of 
living but the Freneh.” 

“ There is no nation whose music is not tolerable, but the Italian,” said the 
Neapolitan. 

“The Germans are all philosophers,’ quoth the native of Weimar. 

* Yes, but England, old England,” cried John Bull, “is the country for roast 
beef and freedom, nobody can deny that.” 

“I do,” exclaimed the Yankee.—‘ ‘The Americans are the only free people 
in the world.” 

“ Mashallah ! whence did you come !”’ asked the Turk. 

“From the New World.” 

** T never heard of it before,’ said the Turk, 

“Nor I,” said the Persian. 

“ Nor I,”’ said the Egyptian. 

“Nor I,”” said the Chinese. ‘I don’t believe there is any such place.” 

* Nor I,” said the Turk.—* There is but one world, one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” 

“What a parcel of ignoramuses !” exclaimed the Yankee. 

As it is impossible to settle the claims of nations by these. loose generalities, 
the company proceed to particulars, each bringing forward the greatest men 
and great achievements of his countrymen, in battle array, to support his pre- 
tensions to superiority. ony 

“Was there ever so wise a man as Solomon, so great a poet as David, so. 


troops of Wellington, aided by the Prussians, soon changed the retreat of the 


brave a warrior as Joshua, who made the sun stand still, or such a prodigy of | 
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learning as Rabbi Ben Hammeskend, who wrote beyond the comprehension of! 
all his readers !”” asked the Israelite. 

“ Did the world ever produce such a hero as Napoleon, such a poet as Vol- 
taire, such tragic writers as Corneille and Racine, such a comic one as Moliere, 
or such a dancer as Vestris!’’ cried the Frenchman. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the Englishman. ‘What do you think of Wellington, 
Nelson, Shakspeare, Bacon, Locke, Newton, and all that sort of thing?” 

“They can’t hold a candle to Armenius, or Kant, or Gail, or Schiller, or 
Goethe ?”’ said the German. 

“ Nor to Julius Cesar, nor Scipio, nor Virgil, nor Cicero, nor a thousand others, 
who were all my countrymen, though they called themselves Romans,”’ cried) 
the Italian. 

“ Pshaw !"’ said the Yankee,‘ all your heroes and philosophers put toge- 
ther, would not make one Franklin, or half a Washington !” 

‘* Gentlemen,” said the Greek, “‘ you may boast as much as you will, but had! 
it not been for Greek warriors, philosophers, poets, and sages, you would all have| 
remained barbarians to this day. What think you of Homer, and -Eschylus,, 
and Sophocles, and Euripides, and Demosthenes, and Miltiades, and Themisto-| 
cles, and ten thousand others, whose fame extends to the uttermost ends of the! 
earth 7” 
‘Who are these blockheads talking about?” asked the Egyptian, the On 
nese, the Persian, and the Turk, of each other. 

** Talking of !” cried the rest, with one voice,—*‘ Of the lights of the world, 


the children of immortality, THE HEIRS OF UNIVERSAL FAME!” 


\|been disgusted with its possession. 


ideals alike with all. 


husband, father—poor and opulent ; obscure and conspicuous. There are few 


'/sensations of our nature, or circumstances of cur life, which I have not under- 
|gone. 


Alternately suffering to the verge of ruin, and enjoying like an epicurean 
deity; 1 have been steeped in poverty to the lips; I have been surcharged 
with wealth. Ihave sacrificed, and fearfully, to the love of power; Ihave 
I figured in the great Babel until I 
loved even its confusion of tongues ; I grew weary of it, until I hated the voice 
of man. 

Every man is born for a special purpose, and with a special passion, The 
multitude, possessing both, exhibit neither ; they are flung, or choose to be 
flung, into the pond, where they float only to perish, like blind puppies. But 
there are others who stem the great tide, and are only the stronger for the 
struggle. From my first sense, the passion to be known and felt, nay, at the 
expense of being feared, was my impulse. It has been the impulse of all men 
who have ever impressed the world. With great talents it is all commanding : 
the thunderbolt in the hands of Jove. Even with inferior faculties, and I make 
no pretence of mine, it singularly excites, urges, and animates. When the 
prophet sayy the leopard winged, he saw a miracle ; I claim for my powers only 
those of the muscle and sinew. 

Ambition was the original passion of my nature. It rose before me, as the 
sun ascends before the Indian, until its fire drives him to the shade. I, too, 
have been scorched, have shrank, and now | regret my shrinking. But time 
I can now amuse myself only by images of the past ; and, 
in the darkness and solitude of years, [ take their Magic Lantern, and replace 
life by the strange, wild, and high-coloured extravagances, the ghosts and genii 
of the phantasmagoria of ambition. : 

I was the seventh son of one of the oldest families of England. If I had been 
the seventh son of the seventh son, I should, by all the laws of juggling, have 


'|been a conjuror; but I was a generation too early for fame. 


My father was an 


‘“* We never heard their names before, and therefore they must have been ra-) earl, and as proud of his titles as if he had won them at Cressy or Poictiers, and 


ther obscure persons,”’ was the reply. | 


* What are all these to the great hero Rustand, and the great poet Ferdousi, 
who wrote a poetical history of Irak, in twenty thousand couplets *” 

Did any body ever read it!” asked the Turk gravely. 

** We never heard of either,’ answered all the rest. 

** What ignorant wretches !’’ muttered the Persian. 


not in the campaigns of Westminster, consummated on the backstairs of White- 


“ But if you come to the Heirs of Universal Fame,” cried the ents 
, 


jaccepting a peerage, 


He had served his country, as he termed it, in a long succession of Par- 
as his country neighbours termed it, by 
which opened the county to any other representative 
among the sons of men. He was a strong-built, stern-countenanced, and 


|naughty-tongued personage—by some thought a man of sense; by others a 
fool, with all his depth, arising from his darkness. 


“Hi Yah!” exclaimed the Chinese.—* Hi Yah! Your elder brother Loaf 


My own experience con- 
vinced me, that no man made more of a secret, or thought less of a job. From 
my boyhood I own I feared more than honoured him; and as for love, if I had 
been more susceptible, mine would have flown round the globe before it could 


Choo, knocks head and worships.— What do you say to the great Moon of poe-| have fixed on that iron visage. The little love that I could afford for any hu- 
try, the light of the universe, Kwang Chung, lord of the Celestial Empire, and |man being, was for another and a different order of existence. Boys have a 


head of the world, who wrote three hundred volumes of poetry, in the interpre-)/#atural fondness for the mother; and mine was gentle, timid, and fond. She 
tation of which three thousand learned pundits lost their senses? 
universe is filled with his verses.” 

** We never heard of him before,’’ cried they all. 

‘+ What a set of foreign barbarians '” said the Chinese. 


“And what think you of our great prophet Mahomet!" asked the Turk.) 


‘* Mashallah ! his sword was invincible against the enemies of the faith, and his, 
wisdom more invincible than his sword. All knowledge is contained in the Ko-| 
ran.” 

“Tt may be, but we have never read it,” said they all, with the exception of] 
the true believers. 

“Dogs!” cried he, “ may your beards be converted into shoe brushes, and. 
your eves become blind as your understandings !”’ 

As is usual in these cases, contention succeeded argument, and abuse was! 
answered by recrimination. Each being unable to establish his own claim to su-| 
periority, made himself amends by detracting from the claims of his opponents ; 


and if all had been true which they said of each other, their heroes and great 
men would have been a parcel of miserable creatures, unworthy the gratitude | 
or even the remembrance of posterity. 

* And this is Universal Fame !’* exclaimed an old dervise, who sat smoking 
his pipe quietly in a corner, without taking part in the debate, “to be adored as 
a prophet in one quarter of the world, and abhorred as an imposter in the others ; 
—to be a hero in one nation, an oppressor in the eyes of its neighbours ;—to be; 
held an oracle of wisdom on one side of a river, an apostle of error on the other 5 
to be venerated in one place as the champion of liberty, and stigmatized in ano-| 
ther as a rebel and traitor ;—and to be either unknown to, or hated and despised, 
by more than one half of mankind.—'This, this is UNIVeRsaL rame !” 


‘ 


E MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN, 
Parr I. 


* Have I not in my time heard lions roar! 

Have I not heard the sea, puft up with wind, 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ' 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field, 

And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ! 

Have I not in the pitched battle heard 

Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang !” 

SHAKSPEARE. 
Wi I give the world a sketch of my career through it, is not among the 
discoveries which I intend to make. have been a public man ; let those 
who know public life imagine what interest may be felt in reviewing the scenes. 
and struggles of which such a life is fall. May there not be a pleasure in con-| 
ceiving once again the shapes and circumstances of things, as one sitting by his) 
fireside sees castles and cottages, men, women, and children in the embers, and) 
shapes them the better for the silence and the solitude round him! Let the; 
reader take what reason he will. I have seen the world, and have fought my 
way through it; have stumbled, like greater men, have risen, like lesser; have 
been flung into the most rapid current of the most hurried, wild, and vivid time, 
that the world has ever seen—I have lived through the last fifty years. In alll 
the vigour of my life, I have mingled in some of the greatest transactions, a, 
been mingled with some of the greatest men, of my me. Like one who has 
tumbled down Niagara, and survived the fall, though I have reached still water, 
the roar of the cataract is yet in my ears; and | can even survey it with a 
fuller gaze, and a stronger sense of its vastness and power, than when | was 
rolling down its precipice. 
I have been soldier, adventurer, traveller, statesman, I have been lover, 


MARSTON; OR TH 


The whole 


jalways parted with me, on my going to school, as if she had lost a limb, and 
when I returned, received me as if she had found a pinion m its place. She 
jperhaps spoiled me by indulgence, as much as my lord and father spoiled me 


||py severity ; but indulgence is the pleasanter of the two, and I followed the 
jicourse of nature, and gave her whatever heart I have. 


I still remember her. 
She was remarkably indebted to nature, at least for externals. She had fine 
eyes—large, dark, and sentimental; her dress, which would now be preposte- 
rous, seemed to me, then, the perfection of all taste, and was in the highest 
fashion of her time. Her beauty worked miracles: for now and then I have 
observed even my father’s cye fixed on her. with something of the admiration 
which we might conceive in an Esquimaux for a fixed star, or in an Italian high- 
wayman for some Parian statue which he had stumbled on in his thickets. But 
the admiration was soon absorbed in the job in hand, and he turned away—to 


jpassed them. 


scribble to the Minister. Of the younger portion of the family I shall say but 
little. Children are happiest in the nursery, and there I leave them. had 
two sisters, sweet little creatures, one with black eyes and the other with blue. 
Phis is enongh for their description. My four brothers were four rough, bold, 
well-looking animals, all intended for ambassadors, admirals, generals, and se- 
eretaries of state—for my father had too long tasted of the honey of official life 
to think that there was any other food for a gentleman in the world. He had 
been suckled for too many years at those breasts, which, like the bosom of the 
great Egyptian goddess, pour the stream of life through whole generations of 


hangers-on, to believe that any other fount of existence was to be named but 
ithe civil list. 
jpencil, purloined from the ‘T'reasury, to all the cedars of Lebanon. 


I am strongly inclined to surmise that he would have preferred a 


It may be presumed that I was destined for public life—in other words, to 
live on the public ; and, to prepare me for the performance of a part, alternately 
menial and master—supple as the slave, and superb as the minister—I was sent 
to Eton. At this great school of the aristocracy, would-be and real—barons 
and dukes in esse, and the heralds office alone, or bedlam, knows what in posse, 
{ remained for the customary number of years. If whoever does me the honour 
to read these pages, hates the history of schooldays as much as I do their me- 
mory, he will easily pardon my passing by the topic altogether. If the first 
purpose of all great public institutions is to stand still; the great schools of 
England, fifty years ago, were righteous adherents to their contract; they 
never moved. ‘The world might whirl round them as it would ; there remained 
the milestones, only measuring the speed with which every thing on the road 
This, they say, has largely and fortunately changed in later 
years. But the change must proceed ; the venerable cripples must throw by 
their crutches, and try the effect of flesh and blood. Flogging and fagging, 
are the education for a footman ; they disgrace the common sense, and offend 
the feelings of a manly people. ‘The pugilist must be expelled, and the puppy 
must follow him. ‘The detestable grossness of classical impurity, must be no 
longer the price at which Latin “ quantities” are to be learned. The last les- 
son of the “ prodigal son,”’ must not be the first learned by the son of the gen 
tleman of England—to be fed on the “ husks” fit only for the swine 


On my delighted release from this supreme laboratory of statesmen, I found 
the state of things considerably altered at Mortimer Castle. I had left it a 


stately but rather melancholy-looking household ; I found the mansion glitter- 


ing in all the novelty of French furniture, gilding, and er-molu—crowded witl. 
fashion, and all its menial tribe, from the groom in the stables to the gentle 
man’s gentleman, who slipped along the chambers in soft silence, and seemed 
an embodying of Etiquette, all in new equipments of all kinds—the avenue 
trimmed, until it resembled a theatrical wood; and the grounds, once sober 
and silent enough for a Jacques to escape from the sight of haman kind, and 
hold dialogues with the deer; now levelled, opened, shorn, and shaved, with 
the precision of a retired citizen’s elysium. 

The heads of the family were equally changed; my mother, unhappily, for 
the worse. Her fine eyes beamed with joy as she threw herself upon my neck, 
and murmured some of those blessings and raptures which have a lan- 


ingled 
|guage of their own. But when the first 


was past, I perceived that the 
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cheek was thin, the eye was hollow and heavy, and the tremulous motion of|mities, was also missing. His valet, his valise, every atom that ever apper- 
her slight hand, as it lay in mine, alarmed me ; in all my ignorance of the frail-||tained to him, had vanished ; the clearance was complete. The confusion now 


ty of the human frame. But the grand change was in the Earl. My father, 
whom I had left rather degenerating into the shape which three courses and a 
bottle of claret a-day inflict on country gentlemen “ who live at home at ease,”’ 
was now braced and laced, costumed in the newest fashion, and overflowing 


with exuberant volatility. He breathed of Bond Street. He welcomed me, 


thickened. I never saw the master of the mansion in such a rage before. _Pis- 
||tols and post-chaises were in instant requisition. He vowed that the honour of 
||his house was involved in the transaction, and that nothing should tempt him to 
{slumber until he had brought the fugitive fair one to the arms of her noble fami- 
ily ; my Juliet being the ward ofa duke, and being also entitled to about twenty 


with an ardour which astonished, more than delighted, me ; Talked sr ames | gerne pounds a-year on her coming of age. 


of French, congratulated me on my “ atr distingue,” advised me to put myself | 


“en grande tenue ;” and, after enchanting me in all kinds of strange ways, con-, 
cluded by making an attempt to kiss me on both cheeks, like a true Frenchman. 
My Eton recollections enabled me to resist the paternal embrace ; until the} 
wonder was simplified, by the discovery that the family had but just returned, 
from a continental residence of a couple of years—a matter of which no letter. 
or word had given me the knowledge at my school. My next discovery was,' 
that an old uncle had died, and left us money enough to carry the county ; and 
the last and crowning one was, that my eldest brother had just been returned 
for the North Riding. 

This was such an accumulation of good-luck as might have throwM any el- 
derly gentleman off the balance of his gravity. It was like Philip’s three plates 
at the Greek horse-races, crowned by the birth of Alexander. If my lordly, 
father had danced the ‘“ Minuette de la Cour” over the marble tesselation of his! 
own hall, I should now not have been surprised. But, from my first sense, or 
insensibility, I had felt no great delight in matters which were to make my own 
condition neither better nor worse ; and after a remarkably brief period, the 
showy dejeunés and dinners which commemorated the triumphs of the heir-ap- 
parent of our house, grew tiresome to me beyond all count, and I openly peti-! 
tioned to be sent to college, or to the world’s end. 

My petition was listened to with a mixture of contempt for my want of taste, 
and astonishment at my presumption. But before the reply had time to burst) 
out from lips, at no time too retentive, I was told, that at the end of one week, 
more I should be suffered to take my way; that week being devoted to a 
round of especial entertainments in honour of my brother’s election ; the whole’ 
to be wound up by that most preposterous of all delights, an amateur play. 

To keep a house in commotion, to produce mysterious conversations, confe- 
rences without number, and confidences without end ; and to swell maidens’, 
hearts and milliners’ bills, let me recommend an amateur play in the country. 
The very mention of it awoke every soul in the Castle ; caps and complexions 
were matched, and costumes criticised, from morning till night, among the la-| 
dies. The “acting drama"’ was tumed over leaf by leaf by the gentlemen. 
The sound of many a heavy tread of many a heavy student, was heard in the 
chambers ; the gardens were haunted by “ the characters” getting their parts ;| 


and the poet's burlesque of those who “rave, recite, and madden round the) 
land,”’ was realized to the life in the histrionic labours of the votaries of Thalia’ 
and Melpomene, who ranged the groves of Mortimer Castle. 

Then we had all the charming difficulty of fixing on the play. The dullest, 
and dreariest of our country Rosciuses were uniformly for comedy ; but the; 
fair sex have a leaning to the tragic muse. We had one or two, who would, 
have had no objection to be piquant in Lady Teazle, or petulant in Lady Town-) 
ley ; but we had halfa dozen Desdemonas and Ophelias The soul of an) 
O'Neil was in ever one of our party conscious of a pair of good eyes, a tolerable! 
shape, and the captivation which, m some way or other, most women in exist-| 
ence contrive to discover in their own share of the gifts of nature. At length) 
the votes carried it for Romeo and Juliet. The eventful night came ; the élite, 
of the county poured in, the theatre was crowded ; al! was expectancy before the. 
curtain ; all was terror, nervousness, and awkwardness behind. The orchestra) 
performed its flourish, and the curtain rose. 

To do the heads of the household justice, they had done their duty as mana-| 
gers. The theatre, though but a temporary building, projecting from the ball-, 
room into one of the gardens, was worthy of the very handsome apartment which, 
formed its vestibule. The skill of a famous London architect had been exerted 
on this fairy erection, and Verona itself had, perhaps, in its palmies days, scl-, 
dom exhibited a display of more luxuriant elegance. ‘The audience, too, so to-| 
tally different from the mingled, ill-dressed, and irregular assemblage that fills, 
a city theatre ; blooming girls and showy matrons, range above range, feathered, 


and flowered, glittering with all the family jewels, and all animated by the no- 


As for the unlucky, or rather the lucky, Chevalier, nothing human ever re- 
ceived a hotter shower of surmise and sarcasm. ‘That he was “ an impostor, a 
swindler, a spy,”” was the Earl's conviction, declared in the most public man- 
ner. ‘The whole body of matrons looked round on their blooming innocents, as 
if they had been snatched from the jaws of a legion of wolves, and thanked 
their own prudence which had not trusted those men of mustaches within their 
hall doors. The blooming innocents responded in filial gratitude, and with what- 
ever sincerity, thanked their stars for their fortunate escape. 

Still, the Earl's indignation was of so ulira a quality ; his revenge was so 
fiery, and his tongue so fluent ; that I began to suspect he had other motives 
than the insulted laws of hospitality. I reached this discovery, too, in time. 
The declining health of his partner had made him speculate onthe chances of 
survivorship. He certainly was no longer young, and he had never been an 
Adonis. Yet his glass did not altogether throw him into the rank of the im- 
practicable. A coronet was a well-known charm, which had often compensated 
for every other ; in short he had quietly theorized himself into the future hus- 
band ofthe ducal ward ; and felt on this occasion as an Earl should, plundered 
before his face, of a clear twenty thousand a-year. 

But he was not to suffer alone. On further enquiry, it was ascertained that 


\|the chevalier’s valet had not gone with him. This fellow, a Frenchman, had 


taken wing in another direction, and carried off his turtle-dove, too ; not one 
of the full-blown roses of the servant’s-ha!l, but a rosebud, the daughter of one 
of the bulkiest squires of the Riding ; a man of countless beeves and blunders ; 
one of our Yorkshire Nimrods, * a mighty hunter,” until club dinners and home- 
brewed ale tied him to his arm-chair, and gout made hima man of peace and 


'|fannels, the best thriven weed in the swamps of Yorkshire. The young lady 


had been intended for my eldest brother, as a convenient medium of connexion 
between two estates, palpably made for matrimony. Thus we received two 
mortal blows in one evening ; never was family pilfered more ignominiously ; 
never was amateur play more peevishly catastrophized. 

| It must be owned, to the credit of ‘ private theatricals,” that the play had 
ino slight share in the plot. The easy intercourse produced by rehearsals, the 
getting of tender speeches by heart, the pretty personalities and allusions grow- 
ing out of those speeches, the ramblings through shades and rose-twined parter- 
res, the raptures and romance, all tend prodigiously to take off the alarm, or in- 
struct the inexperience, of the female heart. I know no more certain cure for 
the rigidity that is supposed to be a barricr. At all events, the Chevalier and 
Ihis valet, probably both footmen, alike had projited of their opportunity. Our 
|play had cost us two elopements ; two shots between wind and water, which 
threatened to send the ship down : two breakings of that heart which men carry 
in their purse. I laughed, and the world laughed also. But I was then thought- 
less, and the world is malicious. My father and the member, though they had 
* never told their love,” felt the blow “ like a worm in the bud,” and from that 
night I date the family decline. 

Of course, the two whiskered vagabonds could not be suffered to carry off 
their luarels without an attempt to diminish them, and my father and brother 
were too much in earnest in their objects to lose time. In half an hour, four 
post-horses to each britchska whirled them off ; —my father, to take the north- 
ern road, some hints of Gretna having transpired in the slipshod secrecy of the 
servants’ hall—my brother, to pursue on the Dover road, conjecturing, with 
more sagacity than had given Si credit for, that as the fox runs round to his 
earth, the Frenchman always speeds for Paris. 

The company seon dispersed, after having stayed long enough to glean all 
they could of the family misfortune, and fix appointments for every day in the 
week to meet each other, and make the most of the whole transaction. But 
still a tolerable number of the steadier hands remained, who, to show their sym- 
pathy with us, resolved not to separate until they received tidings of his Jord- 
iship’s success. I was voted to the head of the table, more claret was crdered, 


velty of the scene before them, formed an exhibition which, for the night, inspi- ithe wreck of the general supper was cleared for one ofa snugger kind ; and we 


red me with the idea, that (strolling excepted) the stage might not be a bad re- 
source for a man of talents, after all. | 

But the play was—must I confess it? though I myself figured as the Romeo! 
—utterly deplorable. The men forgot their parts, and their casual attempts to, 


drew our chairs together. Toast followed toast, and all became communicative. 
Family histories, not excepting our own, were now discussed, with a confidence 
new to my boyish conjectures. Charlatanski’s career abroad and at home seem 
ed to be well known as if he had been pilloried in the county town ; the infinite- 


recover them made terrible havoc of the harmony of Shakspeare. The ladies |absurdity of the noble duke who suffered him to make his way under his roof, 
lost their voices, and carried on their loves, their sorrows, and even their scold- |and the palpable penchant of his ward, next underwent discussion ; until the 
ings, in a whisper. Our play perfectly deserved the criticism of the old gentle- ignorance of my noble father on the subject, gave, with me, the death-blow to 


man, who, aftera similar performance, being asked which of the personages)/9). penetration. ‘The prettinesses which had won the primrose heart of my 
he liked best, candidly replied, “the prompter, for of him he had heard the most peers intended spouse, 1 found were equally notorious ; the Earl's project 


and seen the least.” 
However, every thing has an end ; and we had carried Julietto the tomb 
of all the Capulets, the chant was done, and the mourners were gathered im the. 
een-room. I was standing, book in hand, preparing fur the last agonies of a) 


was as plain as if he had pronounced it riva voce ; and before we parted for the 
night, which did not occur until the sun was blazing through the curtains of our 
banqueting room, J made up my mind, once for all, that neither character nor 
cunning can be concealed in this world ; that the craftiest impostor is but a 


ove very imperfectly comitted to memory, when I heard @ slight confusion in| /cjgmsier kind of clown : and that the most dexterous disguise is but a waste 


the court-yard, and shortly after the rattle of a post-chaise. The sound subsid-, 
ed, and I was summoned to my post at the entrance to the place where the) 
lovely Juliet lay entranced. ‘The pasteboard gate gave way to knocks enforced 


of time. 
I must hasten tothe denouement. Our excellent friends indulged us with 
their company, and bored us with their society for a mortal week. But, as Sterne 


with an energy which called down rapturous applause ; and im all the tortures) 
of « broken heart, rewarded by a profusion of handkerchiefs applied to bri bt), 
eyes, and a strong scent of hartshorn round the house, | summoned my fair 
bride to my arms. ‘There was no reply. [ again invoked her ; still silent. |! 
Her trance was evidently of the deepest order. T rose from the ground, where), 
I had been ** taking the measure of my unmade grave,” and approaching the | 
bier, ventured to drop a despairing hand upon her pillow. To my utter surprise | 
it was vacant. If I had been another Shakspeare, the situation was a fine one! 
for a display of original genius. But I was paralyzed. A sense of the general! 
embarrassment was my first impression, and I was absolutely struck dumb. But! 
this was soon shaken off. My next wasa sense of the particular burlesque of 
my situation ; I burst out into laughter, uy which the whole house joined ; and 
throwing down my mattock, rushed off the stage. My theatrical dream was 


broken up for ever. 

But weightier matters now absorbed the universal interest. The disappear- 
ance of the heroine from the stage was speedily accounted for by her flight in 
the carriage whose wheels had disturbed my study. But where fled, why, and. 


says of the sentimental traveller, scenes of sentiment are always exhibiting 
themselves to an appetite eager for knowing what the world is doing ; the 
knowledge was contributed with a copiousness which left nothing tolearn, and 
but little to desire. Our guests were efthat class which usually fills the houses 
of noblemen, in the annihilation of life in town ; clubmen, to whom St. James’s 
Street was the terraqueous globe ; guardsmen, on leave of absence for the 
shooting sezson, and saturated with London ; several older exhibitors in the 
fashionable circles, who as naturally followed where young guardsmen and 
wealthy squires were tobe found, as flies wing to the honey on which they 
live ; and two or three of the most opulent and dullest baronets who ever 
played whist and billiards, for the advantage of losing guinea points to gentlemen 
more accomplished in the science of chances. 

At length, on the sixth day, when I really began to fee) anxious, an 
express announced that his lordship had arrived at a village, about fifty 
miles off on his way home wounded, and in great danger. I instantly 
broke up the convivial party, and set out to see him. To the imagination 
of a boy, as I was then, nothing could be more startling than the aspect of 
the habitation which now held the haughty Earl of Mortimer. After passing 


with whom? We now found other defalcations in our numbers ; the Chevalier 
Paul Charlatanski, a gallant Polish exile, who contrived to pass a very pleasant} 


time on the merits of his misfortunes, a man of enormous mustaches and cala-|/tient lay. 


through a variety of dungeon-like rooms, forthe house had once been a_work- 
house, or something of the kind, I was ushered into the chamber where the pa- 
The village doctor, and one or two of the wise people of the nei,h- 
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bourhood, who thought it their duty to visit a stranger, that stranger being a man ‘temper when its dis 
of rank, were standing by ; and the long faces of those persons, seconded by! I stood his gaze with but few symptoms of giving way, and he changed his tac- 
the professional shake of the doctor’s head, told me, that they at least had no) tics with an adroitness that did honour to his training. Approaching ine, he 
hope. It was not so with the sufferer himself, for he talked as largely and lofti-| held out his hand. “Charles, why should we quarrel about trifles’ T was 
ly of what he was to do within the next ten years, as if he wasto survive the! really not acquaimted with the circumstance to which you allude, but I shall 
century. He still breathed rage and retribution against the Chevalier, and ac- look into it without delay. Pray, can you tell me the when, the where, the 
tually seemed to regard the lady’s choice as a particular infraction of personal) how '" 
claims. He had pursued the fugitives day and night, until the pursuit threw “Your questions may be easily answered. The when was at the death of 
him into a kind of fever. While under this paroxysm he had met the enamour-! jour uncle, the where was in his will, and the how—in any way your lordshi 
ed pair, but it was on their way from that forge on the Border where so many/|pleases."” The truce was now made ; he begged of me, “as I valued his feel- 
heavy chains have been manufactured. Useless as challenging was now, he’ ings,” to drop the formality of his title, to regard him simply as a brother, and 
challenged the husband. The parties met, and my father received a bullet in||to rely on his wish to forward every object that might gratify my inclination. 
his body, while he had the satisfaction of lodging one in his antagonist’s!| Qur conference broke up. He alloped to a neighbouring horse-race. I went 
knee-pan. The Chevalier was doomed to waltz no more. But his bullet was! 'to take a solitary ramble oa the Park. 
fatal. : , . | The hour and the scene were what the poet pronounces “ fit to cure all sad- 
AsT looked around the wretched chamber in which this bold, arragent,) ness but despair.’’ Noble old trees, the “ roof star-proof’’ overhead, the cool 
and busy spirit was evidently about to breathe its last Pope's lines on the! |velyet grass under the feet—glimpses of sunlight striking through the trunks— 
most splendid rowé of his day involuntarily and painfully shot across my recol-| ‘the freshened air mae in gusts across the lake, like new life, bathing my 
e 


lay is net likely to be attended with effect. He saw that 


lection :— oan . ‘burning forehead and feverish hands—the whole unrivalled sweetness 
‘In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, ‘English landscape softened and subdued me. Those effects are so common, 
The walls of plaster, and the floor of dung ; that I can claim no credit for their operation on my mind ; and, before I had 
The George and Garter dangling from the bed, , gone far, I was onthe point of returning, if not to repent, at least to palliate the 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, _harshness of my pol fraternal justice. 


ny Md cs grel mes alas, how changed from him || Bat, by this time I had reached a rising ground which commanded a large 
e glass of fashion ! | extent of the surrounding country. The evening was one of those magnificent 
I say no more of these scenes; a few days, only enough to collect the bran-| \closes of the year, which, like a final scene in a theatre, seems intended to com- 
ches of the family round the bed, terminated everything. Grief, they say, can-| prehend all the beauties and brilliancies of the past. The western sky was a 
not exist where there is no love, but I was not inclined, just then, to draw subtle, laze of all colours, and all pouring over the succession of forest, cultured field, 
distinctions. I was grieved ; and paid the last duties, without blame to myself, and mountain top, which make the English view, if not the most sublime, the 

or, I hope, irreverence in the sight of others. ‘The funeral was stately ; and!' most touching of the earth ! 
all was over. | But as I stood on the hill, gazing round to enjoy every shape and shade at 
_ Matters now took a new shape at the castle. My brother returned, to find) jeisure, my eye turned on the Castle. It spoiled all iny serenity at once. I felt 
himself its possessor. His journey had been equally unproductive with my un-) that it was a's from which I was excluded by nature ; that it belonged to 
fortunate father’s. By dint of bribing the postilions, he had even overpassed others so whol y, that searcely by any conceivable chance could it ever be mine ; 
the fugitives on the Dover road. But, as he stopped to dine in Canterbury, and that I could remain within its walls no longer, but with a sense of useless- 

where he had prepared a posse of constables for their reception, he had, unluck-| ness and shame. 

ily, been accosted by an old London acquaintance, who had accidentally fixed)! Jf | could have taken staff in hand and pack on shoulder, I would have start- 
hus quarters there for a day or two, “ seeking whom he might devour.” The! ed at that moment on a pilgrimage that might have circled the globe. But the 
dinner was followed by a carouse, the carouse by a “ quiet game,” or games, most fiery resolution must sub:mit to circumstances. Onc night more, at least, 
which lasted ull the next day 2 and when my brother rose, with the gow of a’ T must sleep under the paternal roof, and I was hastening home, brooding over 
superb sunset giving him the first intimation that he was among the living, he} ‘bitter thoughts, when I suddenly rushed against some one whom I nearly. over- 
made the discovery that he was ee of the last shilling of five hundred threw—* Bless me, Mr. Marston, is it you?” told me that I had ran down my 
pounds, and that the Frenchman and his prize had quietly changed horses at the! ‘old tutor, Mr. Vincent, the parson of the parish. He had been returning from 
same hotel half a dozen hours before. | visiting some of his flock, and in the exercise of tle vocation which he had just 
— | been fulfilling, he saw that something went ill with me, and taking my arm, for- 


The young forget quickly, but they feel keenly. The event which | had just} jeed me to go home with him, for such comfort as he could give. 
witnessed threw a shade over me, which, in the want of any vigorous occupa-|| Parsons, above all men, are the better for wives and families; for, without 
tion, began to affect my health. I abjured the sports of the field, for which,|'them, they are wonderfully apt to grow satarnine or stupid. Of course there 
indeed, I had never felt much liking. I rambled through the woods in a kind of, ‘are exceptions. Vincent had a wife not much younger himself, to whom 
dreamy idleness of mind, which took but little note of any thing, time included.) 'he always spoke with the courtiership of a preux chevalier. A portrait of her 
As mendicants sell tapes and matches to escape the imputation of mendican-| bridal dress, showed that she had been a pretty brunette in her youth; and her 
cy. I carried a pencil and portfolio, and seemed to be sketching vencrable oaks! husband still evidently gave her credit for all that she had been. ‘They had, as 
and patches of the picturesque, while my mind was wandering from Lime to) jis generally the fate of the clergy, a superfluity of daughters, four or five I 
Pole. But in this earth no one can be singular with impunity. The gentlemen! think, creatures as thoughtless and imnocent as their poultry, or their own pet- 
were “convinced” that my meditations were heavy with unpaid college bills ;|sheep. But all round their little vicarage was so pure. so quiet, and so neat— 
and the ladies, from high to low, from “'Tilburina, mad in white satin,” to her there was such an aspect of order and even of elegance, however inexpensive, 
“confidant, mad in white linen,” were all of opinion that some one oa that its contrast with the glaring and restless tumult of the “ great house” was 
their peerless selves had destroyed the “ five wits of young Mr. Marston.” I) irresistible. 1 never had so full a practical understanding of the world’s 
could have fallen on them with a two-handed sword; but as the massacre of “ pomps and vanities.” as while looking at the trimmings and trelisses of the 
the sex was not then in my power, I had only to escape. \parson’s dwelling. 

There were higher mattersto move me. Clouds were gathering on the! 1 acknowledge myself a worldling, but I suppose that all is not lead or iron 
world ; the times were fitful; the air was thick with rumours from abroad ; iwithin me, from my sense of scenes like these. In my wildest hour, the sight 
the sleep of the Continent was breaking up, and Europe lay in the anxious and, jof fields and gardens has been a kind of febrifuge to ine—has conveyed a feel- 
strange expectancy in which some great city might see the signs of a coming! ing of tranquillity to my mind ; as if it drank the silence and the freshness, as 
carthquake, without the power of ascertaining at what moment, or from what} the flowers drink the dew. I have often thus experienced a sudden soothing: 
quarter, its foundations were to be flung up in sight of the sun.— We were then which checked the hot current of my follies or frenzies, and made me thi 
in the first stage of the French Revolution ! that there were better things than the baubles of cabinets. But it did not last 


I resolved to linger and be libelled no more ; and a ushered, by appoint- long. 
ment, into the library—for the new master was already all etiquette—I prompt- mention this evening, because it decided my future life ; or at least the bold- 


ly stated my wishes, and demanded my portion, to try my fortune in the est, and perhaps the best portion of it. We had an hour or two of the little va- 
world. {hiations of placid amusement which belong to all personages in romances, but 
Our conference, if it had but little of the graces of diplomacy, had much|'which here were reality ; easy conversation on the events of the county ; a lit- 
more than its usual decision. It was abrupt and unhesitating. My demand) tle political talking with the vicar; a few details of persons aud fashions at the _ 
had evidently taken his “lordship by surprise. He started from the ma- leastle, to which the ladies listened as Desdemona might have listened to Othel- 
gisterial chair, in which he was yet to awe so many successions of rustic func- lla’s history—for the Castle was so seldom visited by them, that it had almost 
tionaries, and with a flushed cheek asked ‘* Whether I was lunatic or suppo-| the air of a Castle of Otranto, and they evidently thought that its frowning 
sed him to be so?” __ |{towers and gilded halls belonged to another race, if not to another region of ex- 
‘Neither the one nor the other,” was my answer. “But, to waste life|listence ; we had, too, some of the last new songs, (at least half a century old, 
here is out of the question. I demand the means of entering a profession.” but which were not the less touching,) and a duet of Geminiani, performed by 
‘* Are you aware, sir, that our interest is lost since the last change of minis-|/the two elder proficients on a spinet which might have beem among the “ cham- 
ters? that my estate is loaded with encumbrances! that every profession is over-|/ber music” of the Virgin Queen ; all slight matter to speak of, and yet which 
stocked? and what can you do in the crowd?” : contributed to the quietude of a mind longing for rest—sights of innocence and 
‘‘ What others have done—what I should do in a crowd in the streets—push [sounds of peace, which, like the poet’s music— 
some aside, get before others ; if made way for, be civil; if resisted, trample ; Might take the prison'd soul 
it has been the history of thousands, why not mine t” ‘bod 
The doctrine was as new to this son of indulgence, as if I had propounded} Show: P —— 
the philosopher's stone. But his courage was exhausted by a controversy per-|| The moon > through panes covered with honeysuckle and an 
haps longer than he had ever ventured on before. He walked to the glass, ad-||of all kinds, at length warned me that I was int on a household pnmitive 
justed his raven ringlets, and having refreshed his spirits with the contempla-||in their hours, as in every thing else, and I rose to take my leave. But I could 
tion, enquired, with a smile which made the nearest possible approach to a sneer,| ‘not be altogether parted with yet. It seems that they had found me a most 
whether I had any thing more to say? amusing guest ; while, to my own conception, I had been singularly spiritless ; 
I had more, and of the kind that least suited his feelings. Idemanded “my! |but the little anecdotes which were trite to me had been novelties to them. Fa- 
property.”” shion has charms even for philosophers ; and the freaks and follies of the high- 
The effect of those two words was electrical. ‘The apathy of the exquisite||toned sons and daughters of fashion—who wore down my gentle mother’s 
was at an end, and in a voice of the most indignant displeasure, he rapidly de-||ftame, drained my showy father’s rental, and made even myself loathe the sight 
manded whether I expected money to fall from the moon? whether I was not||of loaded bzouches coming to discharge their cargoes of beaux and belles on 
aware of the expense of keeping up the castle? whether I supposed that my||Us for weeks together—were nectar and ambrosia to my sportive and rosy- 
mother’s jointure and my sister’s portions could ever be paid without dipping||cheeked audience. The five girls put on their bonnets, and looking like a grou 
the rent-roll deeper still? and, after various and bitter expostulation, ‘‘ What||of Titania and her nymphs, as they bounded along in the moonlight, encarta 


ight had [It that I was worth the smallest coin of the realm, except|/as to the boundary of the vicar’s territory. Ae 
aay” " We were about to se , with all the pretty formalities of Moor leave-ta- 


ye ee al red them all. ‘ My lord, that I am entitled to|/king ; when their father, in the act of shaking hands with me, fixed his eye on 
i it am > ’ 

” 7 mine, and insisted on seeing me home. Whether the thought oocurred to hita 

“ Five thousand ——1?’ what word was to fill up the interval I can only||that I had still something on my mind, which was not to be trusted within sight 


guess. But the first lesson which a man learns at the clubs is, to control his|/of @ brook that formed the boundary of the Castle grounds, I know not, but I 


| 
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complied ; the girls were sent homewards, and I heard their gay voices ming- 
ling, at a distance, and not unsuitably, with the songs of the nightingale. 
took his arm, and we walked on for a while insilence. At length, slacken-, 
his pace, and speaking in a tone whose earnestness struck me, “ Charles,” 
he, “has any thing peculiarly painful lately happened to you '!—if so, speak, 

I know your nature to be above disguise ; and with whom can you repose’ 


in 
said 
out. 
your vexations, if such there be, more safely than with your old tutor ?”’ 
I was taken unawares; and not having yet formed a distinct conception of 
my own grievances, promptly denied that J had any. 
“It may be so,” said my friend : “ and yet once or twice this evening I saw! 
your cheek alternately flush and grow pale, with a suddenness that alarmed mc; 
for your health. Jn one of your pleasantest stories, while you were acting the| 
narrative with a liveliness evidently unconscious, and giving me and mine 4, 
treat which we have not had for a long time, I observed your voice falter, as if 
some spasm of soul had shot across you; and I unquestionably saw, that rare 
sight in the eyes of man, a tear.” Re 
I denied this instance of weakness stoutly ; but the old man’s importunities 
prevailed, and, by degrees, I told him, or rather his good-natured cross-exami- 
nation moulded for me, a statement of my anxieties at home. 
The Vicar. with all his simplicity of manner, was a man of powerful and prac- 
tical understanding. He had been an eminent scholar at his university, and 
was in a fair way for all its distinctions, when he thought proper to fall despe- 
rately in love. This, of course, demolished his prospects at once. I never 
heard his subsequent history in detail ; but he had left England, and undergone 
a long period of disheartening and distress. Whether he had not, in those times 
of desolation, taken service in the Austrian army, and even shared some of its 
Turkish campaigns, was a question which I heard once or twice started at the 
Castle ; and a slight contraction of the arm, and a rather significant scar which 
crossed his bold forehead, had been set down to the account of the Osmanli ci- 
meter. 


Vincent had never told the story of either, but a rumour reached his college! 
of his having been seen in the Austrian uniform on the Transylvanian frontier, 
during the campaigns of the Prince of Coburg and Laudohn against the Turks. 
It was singular enough, that on this very evening, in arguing against some of iny 
whims touching destinies and omens, he illustrated the(facility of imposture on 
such points by an incident from one of those campaigns. 

“A friend of mine,” said he, “a captain in the Lichtenstein hussars, happen- 
ed to be on the outpost service of the army. As the enemy were in great force, 
and commanded by the Vizier in person, an action was daily expected, and the 

ickets and videttes were ordered to be peculiarly onthe alert. But, on a sud- 
len, every night produced some casualty. They either lost videttes, or their 
trol was surprised, or their baggage plundered—in short, they began to be 
the talk of the army. The regiment had been always one of the most distin- 
ished in the service, and all those misfortunes were wholly unaccountable. 

t length a stronger picket than usual was ordered for the night—not a man of 
them was to be found in the morning. As no firing had been heard, the natural 
conjecture was, that they must all have deserted As this was a still more dis- 
graceful result than actual defeat, the colonel called his officers together, to 


‘isuccessful officers. 


in all directions like a horde of Tartars, and camp, cannon, baggage, standards. 


every thing was left at the mercy of the pursuers.” 


“ But the captain, the Englishman, what became of him?” I asked, slightly 
glancing at the countenance of the narrator. 

* Oh, very well off indeed! Foreign Governments are showy to the soldier, 
and Joseph the Second, though an economist in civil matters, was liberal to his 
The captain received a pension; a couple of orders ; was 
made a colonel on the first opportunity ; and, besides, had his share of the plun- 
der—no slight addition to his finances, for the military chest had been taken in 
the baggage of the Seraskier.”’ 

“ And by this time,” said J, with an unenquiring air, “ he is doubtless a field- 
marshal 

*“ Nothing of the kind,” replied my reverend friend, “ for victory cured him 
of soldiership. He was wounded in the engagement, and if he had been ever 
fool enough to think of fame, the solitary hours of his invalidism put an end to 
the folly. Other and dearer thoughts recurred to his mind. He had now ob- 
tained something approaching to a competence, if rightly managed ; he asked 
permission to retire, returned to England, married the woman he loved ; and 
never for a moment regretted that he was listening to larks and linnets instead 
of trumpets and cannon, and settling the concems of rustics instead of manau- 
vring squadrons and battalions.” 

* But what was the ghost, after all ?” 

‘Oh, the mere trick of a juggler! a figure projected on the wall by some in- 
genious contrivance of glasses. The instrument was found on the body of the 
performer, who turned out to be the colonel’s valet—of course in the enemy’s 
pay, and who furnished them with daily intelligence of all our proceedings. As 
tor the loss of the sabre, which actually startled the ghost-seer most, he found 
it next morning hanging up in the hut, where he himself had placed it, and for- 
gotten that he had done so.” 

* And the captain, or rather the colonel, brought with him to England a ci- 
meter-cut on lus arm, and another on his forehead?” J asked, fixing my eyes 
on him. A crimson flush passed over his countenance, he bit his lip and turned 
away. I feared that I had offended irreparably. But his natural kindliness of 
heart prevailed, he turned to me gently, laughed, and pressing my hand in his, 
said, ‘* You have my secret. It has escaped me for the first time these thirty 
years. Keep it like a man of honour.” 


ON THE PHENOMENA OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

Mr. Turner, honorary professor of anatomy and physiology, at the Manches- 
ter Royal Institution, delivered the third lecture of the first series in the theatre 
of the institution to a large and highly respectable auditory, on the evening of 
Wednesday the 17th ult. :— 

After a recapitulation of the former lecture, Mr. Turner proceeded to point 
out the difference between what were termed the passive and the active pro- 
perties of life. In the egg were passive properties of life; and, if proper 
stimuli were applied, changes took place, which brought on the phenomena of 
active life,—which could never result from the application of any stimuli to 
an inorganic body, as a piece of stone. In addition to gravitation, cohesion, 
and chemical affinity, the egg possessed a property termed vital cohesion. He 


exhibited a preparation. Fn ol a great number of small capillary vessels, 
some of which, he said, in life circulated scarlet blood ; others blood, approach- 
ing to a purple ; others, a prefectly transparent fluid; others, a white fluid ; 
yet these liquids were held within walls of a more delicate texture than could 
easily be conceived, and this was maintained by a vital cohesion existing in the 


give what information they could. ‘The camp, as usual, swarmed with Bohe- 
mians, fortune-tellers, and gipsies, a race who carry intelligence on both sides ; 
and whose perforinanees fully accounted for the knowledge which the enemy 
evidently had of our outposts. ‘The first order was, to clear the quarters of the 


regiment of those encumbrances, and the next to direct the videttes to flre with- 
out challenging. At midnight a shot was heard ; all turned out, and on reach- 
ing the spot where the alarm had been given. the vidette was found lying on the 
nd and senseless, though without a wound. On his recovery, he said that 
had seen a ghost ; but that having fired at it, according to orders, it looked 
so horribly grim at him, that he fell from his horse and saw no more. The 
Austrians are brave, but they are remarkably afraid of supernatural visitants, 
and a ghost would be a much more formidable thing to them than a discharge of 
grape-shot. 
“The captain in question was an Englishman, and as John Bull is supposed, 
among foreigners, to carry an unusual portion of brains about him, the colonel 


cextures, and rendering them impermeable ; and, when vitality ceased, all 
these fluids ran into chaotic confusion, because the vital force having ceased, 
chemical force predominated, which before was most effectually opposed by the 
living principle. Amongst the differences between organic and inorganic 
bodies, he might mention, that, for instance, a stone was homogeneous ; an eg 

heterogeneous. Inorganic bodies had a susceptibility to be decomposed ar 

recomposed ; organic bodies could be decomposed, but not recomposed. But, 
he would ask, and endeavour to answer the question, “ What is life’ On this 
difficult subject, theory succeeded theory ; and, after all, they were insufficient 
to explain more than the phenomena of life. Notwithstanding our views of 
electricity, galvanism, and such agents, we were not a jot nearer the true solu- 


took him into his special council in the emergency. Having settled their mea- 
sures, the captain prepared to take charge of the pickets for the night, making 
no secret of his dispositions. At dark, the videttes and sentries were posted as 
usual, and the officer took his post in the old field redoubt, which had been the 
head-quarters of the pickets for the last fortnight. 

“ All went on quietly until about midnight ; the men off duty fast asleep in 
their cloaks, and the captain reading an English novel. He, too, had grown 
weary of the night, and was thinking of stretching himself on the floor of his 
hut, when he saw, and not without some perturbation, a tall spectral figure, in 
armour, enter the works, stride over the sleeping men without exciting the small- 
est movement amongst them, and advance towards him. He drew his breath 
hard, and aitempted to call out, but his voice was choked, and he began to 
think himself under the dominion of nightmare. ‘The figure came nearer still, 
looking more menacing, and drew its sword. My friend, with an effort which 
he afterwards acknowledged to be desperate, put his hand to his side to draw 
his own. What was his alarm when he found that it had vanished’ At this 
moment his poodle, which, against all precautions, had followed him, began 

ing fiercely, and rushing alternately towards him and a corner of the re- 
doubt. Though his sabre was gone, a brace of English pistols lay on the table 
beside him, and he fired one of them in the direction. The shot was followed 
by agen and the disappearance of the spectre. ‘The men started to their feet, 
and all rushed out in pursuit. The captain's first step struck upon a dead body, 
evidently that of the spy who had fallen by his fire. The pursuit was now joined! 
in by the whole regiment, who had been posted in the rear unscen, to take ad-, 
vantage of circumstances. They pushed on, swept all before them, and bore, 
down patrol and picket, until they reached the enemy’s camp. The question, 
then was, what to do next! whether to make the best of their way back, or try 
their chance onward? The Englishman's voice was for taking fortune at the 
flow ; and the accidental burning of a tent or two by the fugitives showed him 
the Turks already in confusion. The trampling of battalions in the rear told 
him at the same time that he had seers help at hand, and he dashed amon 
the lines at once. The hussars, determined to retrieve their reputation, di 
wonders—the enemy were completely surprised. No troops but those in the 
— state of discipline are for any thing when attacked at night. The 
gallantry of the Turk by day, deserts hit in the dark ; and a night surprise, if 


ton of the question now, than mankind were in the days of Hippocrates. In 
spite of the most ingenious researches and best conducted experiments, we 
knew no more than that life is life ; that it may exist in the passive state as in 
a plant or an egg; that it required stimuli to raise it from this to a state of 
action ; that to its continuance in a state of action there must exist organization ; 
that that organization will haye an end, and that life will end with it, so far as 
its active phenomena are concerned. Life, too, whether considered in refer- 
ence to a vegetable or an animal, has its period of commencement, of develop- 
ment, of perfection, of decline, and a period when it must cease to exist. 
'« What is life?” We know its phenomena, and that, wherever life cculd exist, 
there life is. By every breath we take, we destroy thousands of living crea- 
tures. Every river and sea, every spot of earth, has its plants and animals, 
each destined to fill its particular sphere in creation. But still we were at « 
loss to define life, and hence physiologists had recourse to analogies. Some 
were so presumptuous as not to be satisfied with a knowledge of the phenomena 
of life, but to seek to know its essence. He would examine some of these theo- 
ries, and endeavour to refute them. Theory on this subject commenced with 
Hippocrates, whose view might be ranked with those of modern days—deeming 
life to be a something, either in the form of heat, electricity, galvanism, or mag- 
netism. Hippocrates believed life to be heat or caloric. He, and his followers 
in this doctrine, mistook a property for the essence. The, error was natural ; 
for it was no mistake to associate heat with life. The temperature of a seed 
was raise many degrees from the decomposition of the oxygen, essential to 
germination. So with the chick in the egg: the application of heat was 

essential to its changing from a state of passiveness to one of activity, and in 

the active state there was a special provision for the extrication of heat. 

Heat was as essential to vegetable as to animal life. The leaves of plants per- 
form the functions of aération, which were performed by lungs, gills, or equiva- 

lent organs in animals. Some experiments were recently ele in Paris, to 

show the influence of caloric or heat, in bringing about a developement of 
animals, in connection with the metamorphosis of the tadpole into the frog. A 

number of phials on the table contained specimens showing the tadpole, and 

the changes taking place till it attained the form and character of the frog. Mr. 

Turner explained, by the aid of coloured illustrative drawings, that the tadpole 

was in organization a fish, having an apparatus like gills ; and the was 


4 

; : well followed ups is sure. to end in victory. From the random firing shout-||a breathing animal. Inthe tadpole, the blood passed to the gills, which, in- 
ma ing on every side, it was clear that they were totally taken unawares ; and the||stead of lungs, performed the function of aération—decarbonising or oxygenis- 

> rapid and general advance of the Austrian brigades, showed that Laudohn was||ing the blood—which was here caused by decomposing the oxygen in the — 
| in the mind to make a handsome imperial bulletin. Day dawned on a rout as||water. Soon after the development of the tadpole, a commenced ; and 
a gntire as ever was witnessed in a barbarian campaign. enemy were flying||he showed, in a magnified drawing, the appearaece of rudimental lungs. Ag 


a 
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these grew, the supply of oxygen to the gills was cut off; the gills dwindled, these, however, there were the instinctive properties of life ; which he spoke of 
till they became almost annihilated, and us the blood was determined to the, as instinctive not in the usual lunited sense, but because they did not need the 
lungs, they inereased in size, and the animal exchanged its aquatic for an’ influence of the will or of consciousness. One instinctive property, in both ve- 
aérial life, by exchanging gills for lungs. Dr. Milne Edwards, an eminent) getable and animal lite, was the propensity to obtain a supply ef food. How 
physiologist in Paris, enclosed twelve tadpoles in as many compartments of a beautiful was this property, in connection with a germinating seed! That seed 
tin case or box, the sides or walls of which were so perforated that the water contained not merely the germ, but also the nourishinent for the plant du- 
could flow freely through ; and this was sunk in the Seine. Jn a comparative ring its embryo state. He exhibited magnified drawings of a bean, in differ- 
experiment, he placed a number of tadpoles in four gallons of water in an, ent stages of gerinination, from its having been twenty-four hours in the ground. 
earthen vessel, allowing the animals to come to the surface, so as to be in- /Though this could not be discovered by the microscope, there could not be a 
fluenced by the state of the atmosphere as well as the water. The twelve tad-' doubt, that the first process from passive to active life was motion ; avd our im- 
poles at the bottom of the river increased in size, but two only underwent im- perfect and cumbrous ideas were those suggesting the motion of water in stone 
perfect metamorphosis ; whereas all those in the earthen vessel, having the in- \pipes ; but the fluid in the germinating seed coursed aloug minute grooves or 
fluence of the atmosphere, underwent complete metamorphosis. Frogs could! furrows, at first open, hut ultimately closed, so as to form vessels to carry the 
generate heat by breathing ; tadpoles through the medium of the skin, and (fluid to its destination. ‘There was a further process : the bean, and its furina- 
through their organs of respiration ; but the tadpoles kept at the bottom were ceous or starch portion, were acted on by the roots of the germ, which had ra- 
incapable of generating heat by taking oxygen through the skin, and conse- mitied in the bean, and derived all their nutrunent from it during the germinal 
quently their imperfect calorification arrested the progress of their development||development within the husk; their food bey the farica, or starch, of the 
into frogs which was successful in the other case, where both sources of the) bean. Of this were found two parts—the radicle, or root, aud plumule. The 
supply—the water and the atmosphere—were available. Still, necessary as) Toot was formed to seek food for the plant in the svil, and it sent up leaves to 
heat was to life, it was only a property of life, not its essence. Hunter, one of obtain nutriment from the atmosphere. Thus, then, wa» au mstinctive propen- 
the greatest physiologists this country ever had, defined life to be electricity ;\tity. A root grew even against its specitie gravity, in order to derive its pa- 
and it was a well-known fact, that electricity manifested itself in connection \/u/um from the soil. How did the young of anunals obtain food ! Was it with 
with the functions of life. During the performance of certain functions of life ‘4 knowledge of the means of producing a vacuum! No; but by instinetive 
in the secretion, in the capillary vessels, electricity was evolved ; but that was | cy How far this operated to overcome difficulties was manifested both 
very different from saying that electricity is life. If it were, he should like to! the vegetable and animal kingdoms. If a trench were dug at the extremity 
know what electricity is. Elzetricity, like life, was a something known only jof the roots of a tree, the roots would not eatend across that hollow, but dive 
by its laws. The same might be said of galyanism, magnetism, &c. The | down deeper by the side of it, so as to pass below it, as if conscious of the ne- 
opinion of physiologists of the French school—one adopted by many in our day |cessity for dog so. Again, if two trees of sunilar nature were placed in dit- 
—was that organisation is life ; that life is the result of organisation. | Now he! |ferent situations, one in a calm, sheltered place, where it was not likely to be 
would say, t organisation was the result, not the cause. There was no /molested by winds or sturms, and the other exposed to all the fury of the north- 
organisation during the passive condition of life. ‘The egg contained a pabulum erm blast,—what did nature ! The sheltered tree had its roots uniformly rami- 
for the development of a new being—the white and the yelk, and, for aught he ified round the bases of i:s trunk ; but, in the other case, the roots extending in 
knew, the germ of a new being, analogous to the seed ofa plan which con- |the direction whence the winds or storms came, were increased in magnitude to 


tained the germ of anew plant. But of this he had no evidence, “s the egg) |four or five times the size of those on the other sides of atrec. Soin animal 
were brought into the active state. The phenomena of active lift were the jlife there was the overcoming of difficulties, an instance of which Dr. Darwin 
functions performed by organization; and these functions depended on the||had given in the notes to his * Botanic Garden,"* where a wasp having captured 
principle of irritability ; and, without this irritability and the application of||an insect, and finding itself unaole to bear off its prey, because of the motion 
certain stimuli influencing its development in the form of function, he had no of its expanded wings, descended to the ground, and plucked off first one and 
evidence whatever of life. Thus, then, organization was necessary to the|/then the other wing of the invect, and then flew off with its prey. This, he 
production of functions. The blood could not circulate without the heart or an |Should say, was an exercise of something almost like reason, since reason was 
equivalent organ ; aération could not take place without lungs or equivalent  |the exercise of the judginent. Mr. Turner next adverted to the power of both 
organs ; the functions of volition and sensation could not be performed with- plants and animals to repair injuries. Ifa branch were rudely torn from a tree, 
out nerves, and the connecting media of nerves, or equivalent organs ; so that ithe wound was healed. Mrs. Loudon mentioned an interesting fact in 
organization was directly associated with functions, and when organization was) her work ou “ Gardening for Ladies.” In sume of the woods of America, 
destroyed, there was a destruction of the manifestation of life. We might||@ curious connection is made between the branches of adjoiming trees. 
just as well say, that organization was a faculty of thought, as that organization |During a wind, two branches rub against each other so as to injure the bark. 
was life. ‘The organs of the senses were instruments, modifications, manifesta-/|A calm ensues : the surfaces thus abraded or wounded are in contact with cach 
tions, essentially necessary to show the existence of functions, but not in them-| Other ; they grow together ; living juice becomes effused, so as to be a connect- 
selves functions. But the real truth of the question was, that the essence of |ing medium between the two boughs, and i this a natural grafting takes place. 
life is unknown. We were privileged to know, and could with considerable |He next referred to the restorative power existing in the human body. He 
advantage investigate, the laws — properties of life ; which depend upon |showed, by the aid of specimens and drawings, the way in which nature repairs 
the existence of certain principles in connection with living matter. One obvi-||the injury of a fractured bone, by surrounding the bone at that point, externally 
ous principle of living matter was irritability. He drew the distinction be- with a deposit of bony matter, as a temporary repair. The membrane of the 
tween common and special irritability ; the former being common to plants and broken bone was the most vascular part in connection with the bone; and the 
animals, the latter peculiar to animals. All the functions of vegetables were |vessels in the vicinity more readily take on inflammation, or the means of form- 
dependant on the principle of irritability. ‘The functions of organic life in |ing new bone, than the other parts of the bony system. These, which were 
animals were dependant on irritability associated with sensibility—the power! |Nature’s best workmen, set about secreting callus or bony matter, and laid it on, 
to think, or instinct. Mr. Turner then explained an ingenious diagram, design- /48 it were in a plastic way, surrounding the boue, and forming what was called 
ed by the late Dr. Fletcher, of Edinburgh, in an illustration of the principles’ |@ lump of callus, aud producing to a certain extent deformity in the bone. But 
concerned in producing the phenomena ot life ; which it is not easy to describe)|nature is not satisfied with this, which was merely her provisional remedy. The 
in the absence of the diagram. |: consisted of three wheels of different diame-||process going on within the cavity of the bone was indicated in the deposit of 
ters, connected vertically, and the teeth working in each other. The lowest) the bony matter, by which the broken bone is again to be cemented. When this 
wheel he called the wheel of brass or of irritability ; the middle one, that of /process was accomplished, nature, having no Jonger need of the provisional sup- 
silver or sensibility ; and the upperinost, the wheel of gold, or the sensorium— |port around the bone, absorbed it, and carried it off. Suppose (as was some- 
the brain, and the centre of the nerves. The wheel ot irritability comprehend-| tunes the case) that the whole of a bone, say the shin-bone, should die (from in- 
ed a number of functions,—digestion, respiration, circulation, secretion ; and) |flammation, or in consequence of an accident) from one point to another, how 
irritation, he said that the organs iutended to perform these fonctions required a |would nature get rid of that dead bone! Here the entire bone must be removed, 

icular stimulus to produce irritation. Thus the stimulus of heat acting on an||and yet, during the process, the limb must be competent to sustain the indivi- 
irritable body produced irritation, and that was a function. An irritable body had |dual, so that he could walk on it during a certain period of the reparative pro- 
a stimulus natural to it ; the natural stimulus to the stomach being food ; that to| cess. The first effort made by nature was to surround the whole of the dead 
the langs, atmospheric air, to the circulation of the heart and arteries, blood, bone with a cylinder of living bone. ‘The skin, membrane, and parts in the im- 
Blood, applied as a stimulus to the heart, produced irritation,—healthy irrita-/|mediate vicinity of the dead bone, deposited osseous juice, so as to surround the 
tion, function, contraction.—because the heart was an irritable organ. Thi dead bone, which was thus augmented in size, and at length enclosed within a 
was one of the great laws of health. The application of a natural stimulus to,|cylinder of living bone. But nature was not satisfied to retain the dead bone 
an irritable organ was necessary to the production of its function. Misplace a//within the living. After a portion of the dead bone was separated from the liv- 
stimulus ; take blood, instead of food, into the stomach, the stimulus is unna-|/ing at each extremity, nature formed holes in the new cylinder (as illustrated by 
tural, and the stomach rejects it. Put water instead of blood into the vessels, |@ bone in this morbid state, and also by beautiful drawings), and the dead bone 
and disease and death might be the result. The functions of plants depended) |i the interior of the cylinder was extricated in fragments through these holes, 
solely on plants, but vegetables lived for and by themselves, and depended on||and thus was made to pass out of the intenor ; and, when they have all passed 
external circumstances merely for their growth, nutrition, and aération ; ani-| ff, the size of the new bone contracts, and the cylinder diminishes to the size 
mals required to have other functions associated with these, and they must there- |of the original bone for which it thus became the substitute. —(Applause.) The 
fore have together with the wheel of irritability, another of sensibility connect- !ecturer, in conclusion, intimated, that, as the lectures on a Wednesday evening 
ed with it. Our organs of sensibility must be acted on ; they had irritability ;) interfered with the promenade at the Botanic Gardens, and the pursuit of science 
and light, sound, with odorous, sapid, and tactile bodies, were the various sti-||(here, he would in future deliver the lectures on Tuesday and Saturday even- 


muli of the organs of sensation. Each organ was endowed with sensibility, ngs. 


which was not sensation. These, again, must have a connection with the sen- ———_— 
sorium ; and sensation was produced by the transmission of the impressions re-| HORRORS OF WAR. 

ceived by the organs of sense, and ultumately affecting the brain. ‘These va-| Of the horrors of the war in China we have some appalling particulars, which 
rious organs of sense were imperfect ; and, unless they had connection with the |corroborate the dismal accounts already published concerning the same events. 
brain, there was no sensation. There was no volition without a brain ; there! Thus, on the taking of Chin-kiang-foo, we are toid,— 4 

might the to it. A It was about midday when the centre brigade joined the left u the 
species of thought. A man willed to move his arm: he did ti. In paralysis!|ramparts. Soldiers were dropping at every step from ¢aloustion exces- 


he might will it ; but the stimulus of the will could not be transmitted through, sive heat; so the general ordered a halt for a few hours, where we then were 
the medium of the nerves to the arm, in order to obey the operations of the|/round the west gate guard-house, merely sending « large detachment along 
mind, and consequenty there would be no manifestation of the will. Dr. Fletch-|/the ramparts to the right to occupy the southern gate. ‘This party had not pro- 
er defined this manifestation to be an effect produced upon an irritable organ, in) |ceeded half amile when they encountered a sharp and sudden resistance from 
consequence of au operation of the mind. He therefore connected the upper-||a large body of Tartars, drawn upon an open space before some houses, and 
most wheel of the sensorium with the lowest wheel of irritability, by a band 01) ‘fanked by a hedge, a ditch, and pond of water. They planted their gingals 
a. thus indicated the connection of irritability with muscular motion. But |before them, formed with order and steadiness, and commenced a rapid and 
Dr. Fletcher made no distinction between common and special irritability. Mr-.|| well-directed fire, which brought down officers and men in quick succession. 
Turner then explained an ingenious diagram of wheels, designed by himself, to |Our men, though taken somewhat by surprise, and not one to three, fired a vol- 
stfpply this deficiency ; with additional wheels also, one of volition, another of|/ley and charged down the bank, driving all before them, but not without obsti- 
common sensation, and a third to illustrate the set of nerves passing between) |nate resistance. As the enemy retreated through the compounds and narrow 
them ; in order to endow bgt ou with the four properties of animal life,|/streets, our men were called off, a guard placed over the dead and wounded, 
common and special irritability, and common and special sensibility. Beyond)/and the rest sent forward to their destination. The firing brought the general 
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up, who resolved, when the sun became less powerful, to sweep the town from had a grace peculiarly their own. ‘T'wo poor creatures, evidently belengng ‘© 
y—a thin dis- 


house to house. As we marched along the walls I saw what, as a novice in| the higher class, had blackened their faces to conceal their beauty- 
this description of warfare, shocked me much,—old men, women, and children,| guise to the prying eyes of licentiousness. However, it is my belief, that less 


cutting each other's throats and drowning themselves by the dozen, and no one} |¥1 lany was perpetrated than could have been reasonably expected, taking into 
either attempting or apparently shewing any inclination to save the poor wretches, | consideration the anarchy that always fora time prevails in a captured city. 
nor, in fact, regarding them with more notice than they would a dead horse ecar-| Those they had cause to fear must were, beyond all doubt, their own country- 
ried through the streets of London to the kennel. ‘While we were resting in|)men. ‘The absence of all birds and beasts of prey struck me as being 4 strong 
the south guard-house, a Chinese Capton interpreter, who had frequently be- ‘evidence of the denseness of the population, and of the highly cultivated condi- 
fore been the medium of communication between the authorities of both na ‘tion of the country. If there had been many in the country, or within hundreds 
tions, was introduced under the escort of two soldiers : he was the bearer of let-| of miles of us, their natural instinct would long ago have drawn thein to the 


ters to our chief from the viceroy : they were to the old purport, requesting them \proximity of our camp.” : 
1o send the ships down the river, and arrange a mecting with him on shore to}) But, again, it is stated :—“ Throughout the day both the Chinese and Tartar 
se‘tle differences. Such a modest request at such a time was exceedingly {troops evinced a determined bravery which commanded our respect; and I be- 
pte and very neatly cost the stupid old interpreter his life ; who, ‘lieve I may safely say, that the upper classes, from the first to the last, have 
fancying himself secure in his knowledge of our language, passed throngh the ishewn by their conduct that they cannot brook defeat ; for although we have 
gate, and was nearly shot by the sentinel for advancing towards the general's! captured many a mandarin, we were never able to keep them prisoners for any 
quarters, after having failed in his endeavours to make himself understood. Sir ‘length of time, they having either starved themselves by refusing to eat any 
Hugh was in no humour to receive him, which he, having lost but little of his food, or otherwise committed suicide. ‘The Chinese have shewn many individual 
self-confidence, thought exceedingly incorrect. He said that * Elipoo wished! |!nstances of conspicuous gallantry ; it may be sufficient to remark one in parti- 
very much to have a talkey outside river—no inside; and that English very|/cular that occurred on the ramparts of Chin-kiang-foo. A mandarin led a small 
vad if they no obey.’ Our reply was (I mean that given by our individual selves,) Party of about thirty men against a company of General Schoedde’s advancing 
who had nothing to do with the matter), that ‘ Englishman may talkey a very,| column ; a volley dispersed his soldiers, but he marched up to the points of the 
very leetle, if Chinamen pay 20,000,000; and afterwards pay more ;° and then||bayonets, and after firing his matehlock, succeeded in pulling over the ramparts 
the respectable old gentleman was shewn the way out. ‘Towards evening an||with him two of the grenadiers. I feel persuaded that, if drilled under English 
advance was sounded, and the commander-in-chief marched with two regiments Officers, they would prove equal, if not superior, to the sepoys; they have 
towards the Tartar quarter of the town, guided by some Chinese and Mr. Gutz-| gteater physical power, greater obstinacy, and, consequently, ininds that retain 
laff. Webroke into many houses where we imagined soldiers were concealed, |apressions with greater tenacity, and would be slow to lose contidence after it 
but met with no resistance, nor saw any armed ‘Tartars. niet and peace | Was once built upon the foundations of their vanity. ‘Their favourite arms are 
seemed to reign paramount in the still evenmg, while the fragrance of the ‘the gingal, matehlock, and bow and arrow ; besides these, they have the spear, 
tlowers surrounding almost every house calmed the strong excitement that had! 4 halvert resembling that formerly used by our sergeants, a battle-axe, and an 
possessed us throughout the day. It was the prettiest Chinese town I had! instrument not unlike a hedge-chopper, fastened on a long pole ; also the sword, 
seen: the houses were all well kept, and the interiors of many magnificent ; the! both double and single-handed. A gingal resembles our wall-piece, and some 
streets well paved and clean ; and open grassy spaces and gardens gave a grace) Carry * two-pound ball ; it is supported upon a tripod, and requires three men 
and airiness not usually met with in walled cities. We were guided to a large} ' work and earry it, and is a very serviceable weapon. ‘The matchlock-man 
building, said to be the governor’s palace. We saw that it belonged to go-| ¢4rries the charges for his piece in bamboo-tubes, contained in a cotton belt 
vernment by the flying dragon painted upon the wall opposite the great en-| fastened round his waist. He loads without « ramrod by striking the butt 
trance ; but the gates had apparently been closed for some considerable time ;| against the ground after inserting the ball; the consequence is, that he can 
weeds were growing before thom ; and the only sign of life was a wounded) charge and fire faster than one of us with a common musket. When they fire 
‘lartar, of great size and strength, lymg under the shade of the portico. He from walls or entrenched camps, the best marksmen are stationed in front, and 
was dressed in the blue over-shirt with yellow trimmings, said to be the uni-| Supplied with matchlocks by people whose only duty is to loadthem. ‘The 
form of the imperial guard. When we forced the house we found it equally|/barrel of a matchlock is about the length of a Greek nifle, and is generally very 
deserted, but completely furnished, and of great extent. We set fire to it and|/aecurate. If we had had a less active general, our loss during the war would 
marched on. T went with two soldiers of the 18th down a street to the right, ‘have been very considerable ; as it was, the Chinese had but little time given 
to alarge house, which I concluded belonged to a Tartar of consequence : we! jthem for ball practice. ‘Their bows possess litile strength, and are not equal to 
burst the door and eritered. Never shall I forget the sight of misery that there) the arrows, which are strong and well made. Besides these arms, they have 


inet our view. After we had forced our way over piles of furniture, placed to rockets, and also arrow-rockets, which I believe I may safely say did no harm 
barricade the door, we entered an open court strewed with rich stuffs and co-|'throughout the war. The dress of the Tartar and Chinese soldier is the same, 


vered with clotted blood ; and upon the steps leading to the * hall of ancestors’ only distinguished by the colour of the trimming. The common uniform con- 
tuere were two bodies of youthful Tartars, cold and stiff, mnch alike, apparently) 'Sists of a quilted shirt, hanging down outside to the hips ; an iron head-piece , 
brothers. Having gained the threshold of their abode, they had died where and long boots, covering the thighs, made of cotton or satin, and with thick 
they had fallen, from the loss of blood. Stepping over these bodies, we entered |Soles. At the commencement of the war many of the troops used chain- 
the hall, and tet, face to face, three women seated, a mother and two daughters ;||2"mour, latterly it was discontinued.” 

and at their feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut from ear|| ‘The adage that ‘there is nothing new under the sun,” receives @ strange 
io ear, their senseless heads resting upon the feet of their relations. ‘To the}| Confirmation in the last extract we shali copy from this volume. 

right were two young girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over, and endea-|| “ We met Sir Hugh Gough upon the hill, who was there to meet us. He 
vouring to conceal, a living soldier. In the heat of action, when the blood is) took us round the summit to shew a small cast iron pagoda, which Gutzlatt 
up and the struggle is for life between man and man, the anguish of the wound-| told me is, from the inscription and characters, markgng the epoch by their form, 
ed, and the sight of misery and pain, is unheeded ; humanity is partially ob-| at least 1200 years old ; that would carry its origin back to the Tang dynasty. 
secured by danger; but when excitement subsides with victory, and the indivi-||It stands between thirty and forty feet high, at the base about eight feet in dia- 
dual cireumstances are recalled to mind which led to the result, a heart would||meter, and is filled ih with bricks to the summit. Each of the seven stories is 
be hardly human that could feel unaffected by the retrospection. But the!|* separate cast ; groups of figures ornament every side of the octagon, and it is 
hardest heart of the oldest man who ever lived a life of rapine and slaughter) ©4Sy to be seen were cast in good relief, although now much time-worm. Anx- 
could not have gazed on this scene of woe unmoved. | stopped, horror-struck||!0us to know something of the use or traditionary history of this singular tower, 
at what I saw. I must have betrayed my feelings by my countenance, as I | I went with an interpreter into the adjoining jos-house to demand an explana- 
stood spell-bound to the spot. ‘The expression of cold unutterable despair de- joe from a priest, who we found had just risen from his mosquito-curtained bed. 
picted on the mother’s face changed to the violent workings of scorn and hate, we whether our sudden appearance had terrified him, or whether from want of 
which at last burst forth ina paroxysm of invective, afterwards in floods of) 'Practice he had lost the use of speech, I cannot affirm, but to all my questions 
tears, which apparently, if any thing could, relieved her. She came close to||the silly old man did nothing but grin and laugh until the tears ran down his 


me, and seized me by the arm, and with clenched teeth and deadly frown, cheeks.” 

pointed to the bodies—to her daughters—to her yet splendid house, and to her-!! And he adds— ay 
self; then stepped back a pace, and with firmly closed hands, and in a hoarse|! “ The emotion of fear must produce a diflerent sensation in a Chinese from 
and husky voice, I could see by her gestures, spoke of her misery, her hate, ‘what it does in other people ; for, when most afraid, they invariably laugh the 


and, I doubt not, of revenge. It was a scene that one ¢ould not bear long; heartiest. Rather agaist the theory of Mr. Hobbes, that * the passion of laugh- 


consolation was useless ; expostulation from me vain. I attempted by signs to||'€t 18 nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden couception of 
explain, offered her my services, but was spurned. I endeavoured to make her ‘some eminency in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of others, or with 
comprehend that, however great her present misery, it might be in her unpro-| Ur own formerly.’ This height would be a fine military post, and is to be oc- 
tected state a hundred-fold increased ; that if she would place herself under my cupied by Major-General Schoedde’s brigade while we are up the river. It not 
guidance, I would pass her through the city-gates in safety into the open coun-| Only commands the town in a military point of view, but an agreeable and ex- 
try, where, doubtless, she would meet many of the fugitives; but the poor wo-| 'ensive prospect, and is by far the most airy spot that could be chosen.” 

man would not listen to me. The whole family were by this time in loud la- This iron pagoda to be visited by iron steamers is, indeed, a singular meeting 


mentation ; so all that remained for me to do was to prevent the soldiers bay-|/of @ past and present time : a remarkable illustration of the iron ages. 
Closing Events of the Campaign in China. 


oneting the man, who, since our entrance, had attempted toescape. * * * 

During the forenoon of the 22d, the boats of the fleet were employed landin a 

provisions and baggage for the brigade ordered to remain behind. I went a LETTERS FROM MADRAS DURING THE YEARS 
1836-1839. 


shore with Captain Grey to walk over the scene of the ‘last day’s slaughter.’ 
Inside the city we could hardly pass along the streets for slander ; crates BY A LADY. 

of beautiful China, bronze ornaments, vases, satins, silks, crape, and gold em-|| These Letters are full of lively graphic narrative, and unaffected familiar de- 
broidery, besides bales of meaner articles, were strewed about in every direc-| tail, which bring the scenes very vividly before the reader. They consist, as 
tion. ‘The best had been selected and carried off fora short distance, until a|'the preface informs us, and as the book plainly proves, of first impressions ; and 
new object attracted the pilferer’s eye, when the old was cast away and trod-| first impressions, though not always A as truest, are ever the most vivid. We 
den under foot. The Chinese were the most numerous and systematic plun-||will not, however, stop to say more of them than that they cre unsophisticated 
derers. ‘The work of death was still progressing. Captain Grey and I entered) |in style, full of quiet humour and unadulterated enjoyment of “all the varied 
a house, where we saw twenty bodies of women and young girls, some hanging,| scenes of life ;” to prove which assertions we will present our readers with some 
others extended upon the floor ; all had either committed suicide or had been|\extracts. ‘The writer found, as most persons before her have done, the voy 
destroyed by their relatives. A panic had seized the unfortunate inhabitants, very long and very dull—at the Cape, however, she was introduced to some : 
and every second house contain self-immolated victims. We saved several!'dian officers, whose character is thus lightly euslnell ale 

lives, but they were to the destroyed as drops are to the ocean. On our pro-|| «The passengers we took in at the Cape were chiefly officers in the Indian 
cress to the general’s quarters, we lost our way by leaving the ramparts, and army, who went out as Cadets before they had learnt much, and since that time 
‘utered a portion of the Chinese town hitherto unvisited. Apparitions from the|/had pretty well forgotten the little they knew. ‘They might have been divided 
lower regions could not have caused greater consternation among the crowds of!!jnto two classes—those who knew their declensions, and those who did not. 
uv fortunate people, busily collecting their goods, and sending their wives and) "[ hey were particularly fond of grammatical discussions, and quite eager abou, 
iamilies into the country by a postern-gate that had escaped our notice, than! them,—such as whether any English words were really derived from the Latin ; 


we three (including a middy of the Endymion) produced among them, particu-|/wheth iment is to b idered : . 
larly among the poor women, many of whom, fancy, had seldom, if ever be- the 
- precinets of their gardens. Some were very good-looking, and all They used also to extend their acquirements by the study of navigation. After 
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breakfast the Captain and officers always took an observation of the sun, tech-| which gives our authoress opportunity for several amusing scenes; we may 
nically called ‘ taking a sight.’ Then the passengers all began doing the same,| quote the following, and subjoin her commentary, which occurs in a subsequent 
privately called ‘taking a look.’ They were a capital set, poor things! in their |letter :— 
attitudes, with their glasses, all peering up into the sky, a /a chasse for the sun); “Besides the Rajahs, there are a number of natives of lower rank who are 
and moon. However, they were all very civil, and inoffensive, and SHRED ery fond of calling to keep themselves in remembrance in case of an appoint- 
able ; and I hope they are all as happy on shore as we are.”’ ‘ment falling vacant. Some only come as far as the gate, and stand there to 
Our next scene shall be in the Madras Roads :— make salam when we go out. These never speak, but they put on some part of 
“ The scene in the Madras Roads is the brightest and liveliest possible. The) the dress belonging to the situation they want, in order that we may understand 
sea is completely studded with ships and boats of every size and shape, and the||their meaning. A Court writer in expectance holds writing materials in his 
boats filled with crews even more quaint and picturesque than themselves. But)|hand ; a Peon sticks a dagger in his belt, &c. Others of rather higher preten- 
none can compare to the catamarans, and the wonderful people that manage) sions come to the house and pay a visit. One of them calls regularly twice 
them. Fancy a raft of only three logs of wood, tied together at each end when, \a week, and the same dialogue takes place whenever he comes.— Visitor. Salam, 
they go out to sea, and untied and left to dry on the beach when they come inj igreat chief!—A. Salam to you.—Visitor. Your Excellency is my father and 
again. Each catamaran has one, two, or three men to nam 28 it: they sit);my mother!—A. Iam much obliged to you.—Visitor. Sar, I am come to be- 
crouched upon their heels, throwing their paddles about very dexterously, but! hold your honourable face.—A. Thank you. Have you anything to say to me? 


| 


remarkably unlike rowing. In one of the early Indian voyagers’ log-books there||— Visitor. Nothing, great chief '—A. Neither have I anything to say, so good 
is an entry concerning a catamaran: *'This morning, six a.m., saw distinctly i 

two black devils playing at single stick. We watched these infernal imps above 
an hour, when they were lost in the distance. Surely this doth portend some 
reat tempest.’ It is very curious to watch these catamarans putting out to sea. 
They get through the fiercest surf, sometimes dancing at their ease on the top 
of the waves, sometimes hidden under the waters ; sometimes the man com- 
pletely washed off his catamaran, and man floating one way and catamaran an- 
other, till they seem to catch each other again by magic. ‘They put me in mind 
of the witch of Fife’s voyage in her cockle-sheil :— 


And aye we mountit the sea-green hillis, 


morning; enough for to-day.—Visitor. Enough; good morni 
ichief, salam. * * Some of them are very sensible and agreeable ; and when 
‘I have them alone, they talk very well, and | like their company, but as soon as 
three or four of them get together they speak about nothing but * employment’ 
and ‘promotion.’ Whatever subject may be started, they contrive to twist it, 
\drag it, clip it, and pinch it, till they bring it round tothat ; and if left to them- 
jselves, they sit and conjugate the verb ‘to collect :’ ‘I am acollector—He was 
ja collector—We shall be collectors—You ought to be a collector—They would 
‘have been collectors ;’ so, when it comes to that, while they conjugate ‘ to col- 
jlect,’ I decline listening.’’ 


, Sar: great 


Till we brushed through the clouds of the hevin ; 
Then sousit downright, like the star-shot light 
Frae the liftis blue casement driven. 


But our taickil stood, and our bark was good, 
And sae pang was our pearly prowe, 

Whan we could not climb the brow of the waves, 
We needilit them through below.” 


Our authoress seems soon to have become acquainted with the characters both 
of Europeans and natives, and describes them in her own amusing way. She 
found the Indian domestics very lazy and helpless :— 

“T often tire myself with doing things for myself rather than wait for their 
dawdling ; but Mrs. Staunton laughs at me, and calls me a ‘ griffin,’ and says 
I must learn to have patience and save my strength. (N.B. Griffin means a 
freshman or freshwoman in India.) ‘The real Indian ladies lie on a sofa, and, if 


| Of the partial success of missionary exertion in India, what she says confirms 
ithe general report :-— 

“I wish I could, as you ask, tell you any pretty stories for your schools, but 
I am sorry to say they are not at all plentiful: there are very few natives who 
‘are even nominal Christians, and still fewer whom we can reasonably believe to 
‘be anything but what is here called ‘curry-and-rice Christians.’ In E 
‘I think people have a very false impression of what is done in India. is is 
juot the fault of the Missionaries, who write the real truth home ; but the Com- 
mittees seem to publish all the good and none of the bad, for fear of discourag- 
jing people. In fact, it is unreasonable to expect more to be done without more 
efficient means. Suppose thirty clergymen to the whole of England,—what 
jcould they do? and that is about the proportion of the Missionaries in Madras, 
jand they have to work amongst Heathens. Perhaps about half of them know 
ithe language well, and the rest speak it like school-French.” 


| 


they drop their handkerchief, they just lower their voices and say, ‘ Boy!’ ina 
very gentle tone, and then creeps in, perhaps, some old wizen, skinny brownic, 


looking like a superannuated thread-paper, who twiddles after them fora little; j 


while, and then creeps out again as softly as a black cat, and sits down cross- 
legged in the verandah till ‘ Mistress please to call again.’ We have had a 
great many visits from natives to welcome A back again, or, as they say,| 
‘to see the light of Master's countenance, and bless God for the honour!’ One| 
—a gentleman in his black way—called at six in the morning : he left his car- 
riage at the gate, and his slippers under a tree ; and, then finding we were going 
out riding, he walked barefoot in the dust by the side of our horses till ‘ our! 
honours’ were pleased todismiss him. Another met us, got out of his carriage, 
kicked off his shoes, and stood bowing in the dirt while we passed ; then drove 
on to the house, and waited humbly under the verandah for an hour and a half, 
till we were pleased to finish our mde. One paid me a visit alone, and took the 
peas to give mea great deal of friendly advice concerning managing 
A e especially counselled me to persuade him fo tell a few lies. 


but ‘ perhaps Mistress persuade Master. Master very good—very upright man ; 
he always good : but Master say all the same way that he think. 
not! Mistress please tell Master. Anybody say wrong, Master's mind differ- 
ent: that quite right—Master keep his own mind ; his mind always good : but 
let Master say all same what others say ; that mach better, and they give him 
fine appointment, and plenty much rupees’ [said that that was not English 


fashion, but my visitor assured me that there were ‘ plenty many’ Englishmen | 


who told as many lies as the natives, and were all rich in consequence : so then 
I could only say it was very wrong, and not Master's fashion nor mine ; to which 
he agreed, but thought it ‘ plenty great pity!” 

Here is a description of an Indian Rajah, from whom she received a visit 
ceremony :— 

“ At the appointed hour, we heard a queer kind of twanging and piping, like 
a whistle and a jew's-harp. ‘This was the Rajah's music, played betore his pa- 
lanquin: then came his guards,—men with halberds ; then his chief officer, 
carrying a silver mace ; then his principal courtiers, running by the side of his 
palanquin to keep him ‘ pleasant company.’ t 
diers grounded their arms, and the whole cortége stopped at the military word 
of command, ‘ Halt! Present! Fire! but the frig consisted of the old gen- 
tleman’s getting out of his palanquin, and quietly shuffling into the house, be- 
tween two rows of his own servants and ours, salaming him at every step. 
was dressed in a clear muslin pelisse, with all his black skin showing throu 
the hems of his ears stuck full of jewels, gold bracelets on his arms, and a 
mond locket hung round his neck. I call him ‘Penny Whistle Row :’ if that 
is not quite his real name, it is so like it, I am sure it must mean that. When 
he came into the drawing-room, he stopped at the entrance (N.B. we have no 
doors) to make us most profound salams, which we returned to the best of our 
ability : then he presented us with an orange each, and there were more salams 
on either side. At last, when we had all done all our mopping and mowing, he 
sat down and began his chirp. He paid a variety of set compliments, as they 
all do; but, those over, he was more curious about European matters than the 
natives in general are. In particular, he wished to know whether it was true 
that our King was dead, and that we had a woman to reign over us. 
quite beyond his comprehension—how she was to contrive to reign, and how men 
were to agree to obey her, he gave upin despair. He asked whether the King's 
death would make any difference to us: he was in hopes it might have given 
A a step in the service. He invited us to come and spend a week with 
him, which we fully intend to do as soon as the weather allows. When he had 
sat about an hour, he took his leave with the same ceremonies as at his arrival : 
salams on all sides, pipe ee twanging, guards recovering arms, 
courtiers putting on their shoes, and all marching off to the word of command as 
before, ‘ Vialt ! Present! Fire? At ing he shook hands to show how Eu- 
ropean his manners were, and he leave of me in English : * My Lady, I 
now to your Exceliency say farewell: I shall hope you to pay me one visit, and 
on one week go (meaning hence) I shall come again to see the face of your 
honour civilian.’” 

The natives, it seems, are always on the look-out for government situations, 


He 
said he had often advised ‘ Master’ to do so; but that he would not mind him, | 


Much better 


| 


When they all arrived, the halber:| 


He 
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VOICE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Voice of the nightingale, 
Heard in the twilight vale, 

Waking the silence to music and love ; 
Sweet is thy vesper vow, 
Holy and tender now, 

Worthy the spirits which list thee above. 


Once, in complaining tone, 
Notes that were Sorrow’s own 
Gush'd from thy breast as if thrill’d with some wrong ; 
Then, as if Hope sprang high, 
Up to the choral sky 
Swept thy full heart on the wings of thy song. 


Hid in thy hermit-tree, 
Musing in melody, 
Breath’st thou that strain to some home of the past ? 
Whence thy sweet nestlings fled, 
Those thy fond care had fed : 
Gav'st thou them wings but to leave thee at last ? 


Thus ‘tis in life, sweet bird, 
They whom our hearts preferr'd— 
They whom we cherish'd and hoped to call ours— 
Left us for others then : 
Who would be mothers, then, 
When o'er affection such destiny lours ! 


Yet in thy lonely lot 
Suil dost thou sorrow not 
Vainly as those who far less should repine ; 
Oh, in his solitade, 
Would that man’s gratitude 
Soar'd to his Maker in vespers like thine ! 


Voice of the nightingale, 
Heard in the twilight vale, 
Filling with sweetness thy hermitage lone, 
Blest 1s thy vesper vow, 
Holy and tender now ; 
Would that man s gratitude equalled thine own ! 


THE ANSARIANS. 
(THE “assassINs’’ OF THE CRUSADERS. ) 
BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 

Some years I made an excursion, accompanied only by a muleteer, into 
‘the country of = Ansarians or Nusariyeh, who inhabit the mountainous dis- 
jtricts of Syria, which separate the upper valley of the Orontes from the sea. 
‘I penetrated into these mountains by the route from Latakiyeh, and gained the 
|valley of the Orontes at Dyesser el Shoger, or the Bridge of Sugar, a line of 
' road in part followed, a century ago, by the old and eccentric traveller, Maundrel. 
The habits and manners, and the religious tenets of these mountaineers, had so 
long been a matier of discussion, and had been the subject of so many mani- 
fest exaggerations and misrepresentations on the part of previous travellers, that 


} 


| 


my curiosity to know something about them was very great. At this moment 
they had been driven by the arms of Ibrahim Pasha from their principal resi- 
dence at Keblis, and even the mountains of Kulbi no longer aff a haunt to 


these mysterious ritualists ; who either clang in subjection or thraldom to the 
remote and rocky villages of the Jebil Kraad, and theur prolongation, designated 
after the tribe, the Ansarian mountains ; or they sought for occupation in cities, 
where difference or religious peisuasicn was not often made the subject of 
minute inquiry. It had my good fortune, while residing at Antioch, to — 
have a servant, an intelligent, well-conducted fons man, who belonged to the 
tribe, and it was from conversa-ion with him obtained most information 


| 
| 
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upon the habits of feeling and thought, and the traditional faith of his country- 
men. 


The scenery of the littoral mountains in Syria in no way resembles those | : c h the , 
idoctrines were formerly little better than oral communications and surmises ; 


districts of Western Asia to which I have before had occasion to introduce my. 
readers. Mild breezes and genial rains soften the climate, and relieve the an- 
dity of a limestone soil and the heats of summer by an abundant vegetation of 
trees, shrubs, and flowering plants. The tobacco of Latakiyeh is almost as ccle- 


brated in the East as the tambac of Shiraz; the vine luxuriates, and the’): 


gathering of scammony for European markets is one of the chief employments} 
of the Ansarians. ‘The first incident that happened to me, on entering the 
mountains, was of a character that left a most lively impression. 1 was saunter- 
ing up a hill, leading my mule by his bridle, when I met an old man with grey 
hairs, but still full of bodily vigour, and with a particularly free and open coun- 
tenance, having that manly, good-natural expression, which is so characteristic 
of true courage. He approached me with a degree of activity and free-will, 
so uncommon among the punctilious Orientals, that I was a moment puzzled at 
his intentions, but when he stretched forth his hand to be shaken, I willingly 
gave hima p, in expression of the fellowship of humanity, and he then 
turned round to be my guide to a neighbouring village. I at first thought that 
this mode of salutation—which I met with nowhere else, not even among the 
Chaldeans—had been learnt at some of the Syrian sea-ports, but I soon found 
reason to be satisfied that it was peculiar to these mountaineers, and not in com- 
mon, but still in frequent use, among them. A carpet having been laid for me. 
on the roof of a cottage, I was soon surrounded by a host of curious men and) 
women, the latter with faces uncovered, in picturesque dresses, and the hue of 
health. They vied in shewing me attentions, and the milk and eggs, and bread 
and sweet juice of the grape, that were spread me, would have been sufficient 
for half-a-dozen persons. Our conversation over the social chibuk was as inter- 
esting as the want of an interpreter would allow it to be ; and not to excite 
their apprehensions, it was only as questions here and there interposed between 
their long reiterated complaints of the severity of the Egyptian ruler, their 
losses and poverty, that I could venture upon the subjects of their own faith 
and persuasions. When leading questions were put to them, they answered 
them, however, openly and candidly ; and when, to arrive at some particular 
fact, I inquired indirectly if there were not men of their tribe, or mountaineers 
in the neighbourhood, or evén some discarded of their race, who practised 
such and such rites, they clamoured all at once and together against the supposi- 


tion. 

From what I could gather from this, and other repeated conversations with 
these people, it appears that they consider themselves as Syrian aborigines 0! 
the districts which they still inhabit ; that they received the light of Christianity 
from the early apostles, but that they had their patriarch, independent of that 
of Antioch. ‘This is evidenced in a peculiar manner by a passage in Pliny, 
‘Cale habet Apamiam Marsyd amne divisam a Nozerino:um Terrarchia,” 
Plin. v. 23; from which it would appear, that even under the Romans this an- 
cient —_— reserved their tetrarchs, or peculiar chieftain, and who seems, as 
with the Chaldeans, to have combined the spiritual with the temporal power. 
They attribute to themselves, at these early times, a numerous population and 
extended possessions, embracing many important points on the coast ; and it is 
evident that the Ansari, or Nusariyeh, as they are now called, must have been 
formerly of numerical and political importance, or they would never have given 
their name to so extensive a range of country as that which comprises the irre- 
gular hilly country called the Jebil Kraad, or the more rectilinear Ansarian moun- 
tains, stretching from a little south of the valley of Antioch to the snowclad 
summits of the Lebanon. The description of Pliny is perfectly correct : these 
mountains are separated by the valley of the Marsyas, or upper Orontes, from 
the district of Apania, where there still exist many beautiful vestiges of that 
once favoured site of the Antiochide. 

This fact of their pristine distinction among the early Christian churches, and 
their separation from the see of Antioch, appears to have been the cause of 
their downfal. It was upon the dissensions of the early church, that Moham- 
med founded his great system of impostorship ; and his followers, while ac- 
knowledging the divinity of Christ, hastened to superimpose by the sword, or 
by argument, the power of the Arabian self-created prophet. It appears that 
those secluded mountaineers, with few churches, and still fewer teachers, and 
detached from communion with the learning and fidelity of Antioch, submitted 
readily to the Shibboleth of Mahommedanism, as at first ineuleated. Unlike 
the kings of Hira, and the Gassanite princes—the Roman viceroys of the Syrian 
Arabs—they waited not for the swords of the Islamites, but engrafted upon a 
lukewarm and unspiritual faith doctrines which subserviency of the pow- 
ers that be, and a -neglected condition, have alone been able to perpe- 
tuate. 

With such a latitudinarian belief as the divinity of one God, and the pro- 
phetic inspiration of Christ and of Mohammed, the Ansari fell into most of 
the superstitions by which they were surrounded. Many were not to be distin- 

ished from the Druses. They believed in the carnal deification of the Khalif 
Fiakim, at the Shiites do in the divinity of Ali—in his future re-appearance, 
and in the transmigration of souls. It was when they became Mohammedans, 
that they obtained their present name, but I could n.t gather distinctly how. 
Tychsen, in a memoir on the Nassarians, as he calls them, says that the most 
versed in Oriental literature consider the name as derived from their first con- 
version to Islamism in the seventh century, by a certain Nassar ; while Volney 
penned a tradition of an old man, canonized by his fastings, prayers, and self- 
denial, in the village of Nasar, near Kufa, in a.p. 891, which would give to the 
name a Christian origin. 

The date of this event is clearly fictitious, and the story of tle old man is 
quite at variance with some of the particulars given by Niebuhr respecting the 
opinions of this sect. This latter accurate and careful traveller, but who, on 
this occasion, derives his authority from a Jesuitical manuscript, says that the 
Nusariveh, or Nassarians, were seduced from their belief im the Khalif Hakim, 
and led to substitute in his place Ali Ibn Abu Taleb, son-in-law of Mohammed, 
whom they adored as a god ; that this impostor, moreover, taught them, that 
the divinity had resided in twelve imaums, or chief priests of the house of Ali, 
(a singular mode of representing our own idea of apostolic succession,) but 
that having disappe with Mohammed-el-Mochdi, the last of these imaums, 
it had now taken up its residence in the sun. To any one who is acquainted 
with the infinite number of forms to which the faith of Asiatics has attached the 
holiness of incarnation of divinity, these extremes of superstitious belief have 
nothing in them that is uncommon or extraordinary. There is a tribe of Kurds 
living east of the Tigris, who worship in the present day an existing incarnation, 
like the Jama of ‘Thibet ; and this person was, upon one occasion, induced to pay 
4 visit to the British residency of ad. 

Burckhardt and Volncy interested themselves in seeking out how much there 
was that was Syrian-pagan still remaining amid these Christian-Mohammedan 
doctrines. ‘The solar apotheouis of their chief prophet was certainly a pag 


dream, but how far the doctrine of metempsychosis is grafted on the worship 
of Baal, cr what affinity exists between Baal-Phezor and the Juggernaut of 
(ndia, appear to be questions but remotely connected with the Nusariyeh, whose 


and concerning which the tribe itself, without books or learning, has no definite 
conception, and would be ready to embrace the truths and knowledge that should 
be vouchsafed to it almost at any moment. : 

The Ansarians have been calumniated with the Ismaelites, or Ismaelis, the 
Kadmusiych of Volney, and the Izedis, or Yezidees, Kurd worshippers of Ized, 
the evil spirit, «s performing rites of an infamous description, similar to what 
was charged to the ancient Gnostics. While aimed at these unfortunate, re- 
mote, and defenceless people, there is not a greater calumny against human na- 
ture generally, than the easy belief that this injurious statement has everywhere 
met with. Without entering into particulars, after careful inquiry, both among 
the Izedis and the Nusariyeh, I am thoroughly convinced that no such rites ever 
existed, excepting in the scandal-loving brains of opposing sects, who originally 
imposed those defamatory histories upon credulous travellers. 

There is one more feature of interest connected with the Ansarians, which is, 
their generally admitted identity with the ‘“ Assassins” of the Crusaders. 
This, however, is by no means a satisfactorily established point. With regard 
to the term “Old Man of the Mountain,” it is a simple version of the word 
Sheik, which at once signifies lord or chieftain, and old man, and is applied in- 
differently to the leader of a tribe, to the head of a village, or a holy man. The 
term assassin is now generally admitted to be derived from these people, and 
from the Arabic haschish, or hemp, which they were in the habit of using. 1 
will not enter here into the long discussion as to whether the tribe who used 
chis inebriating herb in the time of the Crusaders came from Eastern Kendistan , 
it is sufficient, that at that time they lay on the way of the Crusaders. But the use 
of this herb is very common in the present day throughout the East, and thus it 
may have equally well been indulged in by other tribes, as well as the Ansarians. 
Under the name of Churrus in Persiah, and Gunjah in India, this powerful sub- 
stance is extensively used by the dissipated and depraved, as the ready agent of a 
pleasing intoxication. ‘The Arabic, Persian, and Indian physicians and authors, 
treat of it in their works. Makrizi, an Arabian writer, particularly describes in 
slowing terms certain pleasure-grounds, by name Dyoneina, in the vicinity of 
Cairo, which were famous above all for the sale of haschish, or hashiha. It is 
said, in a work by Hasan, to have been first used in 658 of the Hegira, by 2 
Sheik of the order of Haider. An Arab poet sings of Haider's ene ous an 
evident allusion to the rich green colour of the tincture of the drug. The 
Sheik only survived the discovery ten years, and subsisted chiefly on thie herb, 
and on his death, his disciples, by his desire, placed it m an arbour about his 
tomb—a fit emblem of his death. 

In their effects, the different kinds of hemp at first exhilarate the spirits, 
cause cheerfulness, give colour to the complexion, bring on intoxication, excite 
che imagination into the most rapturous ideas, produce thirst, and increase the 
appetite. Afterwards the sedative effects begin to dominate, the spirits sink, 
-he vision darkens and weakens, and madness and fearfulness are the sequel ; 
the anima! secretions dry up, body and mind are enfeebled, and, in the words of 
an Arab writer, ‘* Nobility of form alone remains to these infatuated beings.” 

This plant, then, which was so extensively used in the gardens of Djoneina, 
as to lead to severe ordinances being enacted in 780 Heg. against the practice, 
1s much more likely to have been used as a stimulus to war, and an excitement 
to deeds of valour and courage, in the chivalrous times of the Crusades, by the 
Saracens themselves, than by the inoffensive Ansarians. It is true that we 
uave a statement by William of Tyre, identifying the Assassins with these 
‘nountaineers ; but there are, inthe laborious works which have been compiled 
upon the subject, as much to be gathered on the opposite side, and to this we 
add our mite of argument. 


LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES. 


BY T. CLIFTON PARIS. 


A London contemporary speaks of these letters as full of temptation for the 
adventurous traveller, and ofiers in justification of the character then given, an 
account of two mountain rambles, which we will narrate as completely as time _ 
and space permit. The first is an excursion from Gavarnie to the Bréche de 
Roland, which is ‘‘ generally considered the most difficult adventure in the Py- 
renees :— 

“T started, (says Mr. Paris,) by nine o'clock in the morning, full of confi- 
dence for the exploit. In an hour the arena of the Marboré was gained ; and I 
stood in the middle of the Oule looking up at the black precipices that rise so 
grimly around, and which to the careless observer appear as perfectly inaccessi- 
vle ; but there is a spot on the left hand where the traveller can climb aloft with 
the assistance of his hands and feet and a steady head. Of this I had been in- 
formed, and on my former visit to Gavarnie I felt almost certain I had discovered 
its locality. I accordingly made straight for this place by crossing the torrent, 
which was no easy matter, and then working my way up an inclined plane of 
débris tothe foot of the precipice. My conjecture proved correct—this was 
evidently the place I had sought, by the worn aspect of the rocks, so I applied 
myself to the task and ascended. This rock-ladder is one of the most curious 
features in the ascent to the Bréche de Roland: in the gigantic sweep of the 
Circus it is the only spot where it is possible to scale the precipice, and the tra- 
veller is cnabled to invade the higher regions by grasping projections and ledges 
which are afforded by the crumbling strata, and following exactly in the footsteps 
that have been imprinted on the rock by former explorers, or by the contraban- 
disias who frequently pass by this difficult route into Spain. Although sufficiently 
abrupt, it presents no danger and little difficulty to a person ‘accustomed to the 
mountains ; but as I went aloft I rested every now and then to look down into 
the huge amphitheatre, or to gaze in wonder at the cascade and glaciers, and 1 
should recommend every traveller to brave these heights, should he wish to view 
this bold-leaping torrent to its greatest advantage. Its colamns of water are 
precipitated hike rushing rockets or broad-headed arrows, dispersing in spray 
before they gain half the descent, when they again assemble on a jutting 
ledge and fall once more in a cloud of watery spears towards the Oule of the 
Circus.” 

After a scramble of two hours and a half, Mr. Paris “ reached akind of plat- 
form immediately below the glacier and summit ” :— 

“What a stern wilderness here opened upon me,—a region of ice, tom and 
rent into chasms, and a series of black precipices and ranges of decomposing 
rocks that crumbled beneath the touch! In one place a series of slates rose 
in bristling ranks like so many razors, to fall upon which would have been certain 
mutilation, and on the right stood a jagged ridge, wonderfully fissured in the di- 
rection of its highly inclined strata, trom the hollows of which | summoned in- 
namerable echoes, and so repeatedly were my yellings bandied about, that I. 
verily believe they would have scared a pack of wolves trom the mountain; de- 
momacal laughter rang around ine on all sides, and groans appeared to issue from 
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the deep crevasses of the glacier ; nor was the breathless silence that succeeded] for some projecting crag that might afford me shelter and protection for the 
scarcely less appalling, and I was fain for inere coinpanionship again and again) ‘night ; but in se domg my eye suddenly recognized a riven rock as an acquaint- 
to disturb ii. Having reached the foot of the glacier [ wow turned up its side,!'ance Lhad passed in the morning: uo chance of escaping from these dismal 
the rock ofteu giving way under my weight and laceratiag my hands by the heights was to be neglected—1 made another attempt, and happily descended 
roughness of its surface ; but however distressing Uiis might be, it was with re-) into the Cureus ; but down rocks with my hands and tect and in perfeet dark- 
luctance that I lefi it for a yielding mass of loose rubbish, where it was a inuch| ness.’ 

more difficult task to keep iy legs, and where nothing lay below me but a!) So much jor one avium day's pleasure '—We have promised our readers 
smooth snow-field that sloped towards precipices. However, having passed this, another adventure ; the starting-point of which was the airy Baths of Pantico- 
unpleasant spot, and after a climb of three hours and a half from the Cireus, I)'gq -— 

reached a place where I must repose a few minutes, in order to give Yous Hotion)) 4 fp having idled away jour days at this place, taking ‘mine case in mine 
uf the wonderful sight that there met my view,—the far-famed Breche de Ro-)jiny > | sud ray friend broke cover on the 25th, and started on an exeursion that 
land. Along the summit of the Marboré mountain, which forms a promineat! proved, as you will presently hear, no mean adventure ; but before we set out 
feature in the great ridge of the Pyrenees, runs a wall of rock from 300 to 600) on this wild journey, I must tell you that we had been informed by the Master 
feet in height, dividing France from Spain, in the centre of which appears 4n/|oF the Baths there were two ways of reaching Bajarelo besides that which we 
enormous gap or breche about 400 fect wide, of such regularity as to resemble a) ) 4 parsued ; one that could be traversed by horses, although according to Mi- 
portal between the two kingdoms, though it gives ingress or egress to little else) : ~ 

than the drifting snow and howling wind ‘This ice-bound gateway is the! other, a seramble of five houre, without any track, passing across the wilderness 


|\chel, most execrable-—a journey of eight hours by the villave of Panticosa ; the 
a 


Bréche de Roland. * * Asa pass itis but seldom used, sae by thellof the hichest Pyrenean range. We were very anxious to see, as well as toas- 
smugglers who care not for its difficulties. or by the few travellers who ascend) | - gin the existence of these to passes, as they must necessarily traverse 
Mont Perdu _ "Phe danger lies on the French vide, and I had now arrived af the!) time scenery, and one of them was the road we ought to have taken from 
point where it begins ; a smooth glacier that slopes to the distant circns is to be) pa isrelo. 1 must moreover tell you that the weather during our stay at Panti- 
crossed. This dizzy labour is generally efiected by the traveller with a guide | oca had not only chanwed from sunshine to hail and rain, but from extreme heat 
on each side, who have their feet armed with crampens, and sre furnished with, to that of cold: insomue! that the creat wood fice of the kitehen was the only 
hatchets in order to notch the slippery surface Lessayed the snow with MY! |olace where wis Sead ahble te cur ver? light coats with any eomfort ; the tor- 
teh looked at the stupendous guowsy:' provokingly near, and then down the! rents had swollen to twice their usual belk—had rarried away the little bridge 
tuge slope of the smooth ice, which went down and down, and grew steeper and) of pines, and overflowed the lake so as to render the mule-path impassable ; be- 
steeper, until it was lost in the hideous precipices of the Cireus. ‘The sight was) 16. which. the floods of rain had inundated the valleys, and fresh-fallen snow 
too appalling : I could not summon sufficient resolution to attempt the pas Sage, had covered the mountains in every direction. Under such inauspicious cir- 
which was in distance about a quarter of a mile, and wisely, I think, abandoned! cumstances we started on the morning of the 25th, for Bujarelo, having been 
it, considering that I was without crampons or any ‘knowledge of the Proper instructed to follow a torrent tat came down to the Baths from an amazing 
mode of effecting it. To understand all its terrors the place must be seen ‘| height and great distance in one continuous fall, until we reached a lake, and 
once slip, and you are gone for ever past all human aid : the death is too fright-|\then to search for another stream flowing in the opposite direction, which, as 
ful for contemplation. The guides tell a story of an unhappy traveller who) was said, would in die time conduct us to the Valley of Bujarelo. ‘The morn- 
perished a short time ago m the passage of this glacier. He was wren, J iti ing wus tolerable, although clouds were sweeping in varions directions and the 
with every possible precaution, when his trousers by some unaccountable acci-| cold was severe ; yet it appeared brilliant after the turbulent sky we had seen 
dent beeame entangled with his crampons—he los! his halance, and in vain at-) 6) several days: accordingly we bade a temporary adieu to Michel, who cheer- 
tempted to recover it, since there was nothing at which he could grasp to save) ingly hinted at the impossibility of ovr finding the way, it being our intention to 
lumself—in an instant he shot down the sloping ice with the rapidity or a thun-' Jeep that night at Bujarelo, and to returu by the Panticosa road on the morrow.” 
derbolt ; while his horritied companions watched his awful career to those fear- Madly to vai by thee of Get 
ful precipices where he must have been dashed to pieces, and where of course’ | 
all search for his remains would have been fruitiess. When wy friend O jhe passage fleredt, et held in little esteem as feats by Mr. Paris :— 
ascended, the whole region was covered with fresh-fallen snow, in whieh he had!) not long, _he difficulty 
traced the course of a gigantic set of paws, which the guide declared were) divided bat we fortunately dele an ‘he lak The 
those of a bear: the passage of the glacier under such circumstances was of which after another laborious ascent Ba 
course comparatively easy. 1 also found the frozen mass coated with a layer of “'scover the stream we were to yon 
snow, with the exception of portion in the middle, where the blue ice was parently inaecessible-ihe streain of 
bare and glittered im the sun: had it not been for this, I think I might have: e clambered up the mountain aud wee 
crossed to the Bréche with safety.” | of considerable size, and from this point we espied a gap In the ridge, which we 
_ | determined to gain, and accordingly waded our way, slowly enough, ankle-dee)), 
The “ Fausse Bréche,” another gap in the rocks, was, however, accessi-\/and sometimes up to ovr knees in snow. On nearme the summit some danger- 
ble :— |jous places had to be crossed —sloping rocks that lay concealed under the snow, 
“This giddy path to it formed as it were the coping of a precipice that /felljjsmooth and highly inclined, ond many narrow escapes had we from being preci- 
perpendicularly some thousand feet to the ice-beds of the Talon, tae wost) pitated. But clouds came now sweeping up from below and down from above, 
western limb of the Marboré, and as | walked along it I could stretch my right|\and before we could top the ridge everything beyoud a limited circle was _con- 
hand over the abyss, and touch with iy left a wall of snow that constituted the} |cealed from us. At lcagth however, we stood in the gap, shivering with the 
crest of the great glacier] had been skirting. I was indulging in a hope ofj cold, that was intense, and scarcely able to withstand the force of the wind : 
reaching the Fausse Bréche by this dizzy route, when my steps were arrested by) the mist driving through the opening seemed to penetrate my very bones ; whilst 
the abrupt termination of the ledge, and I saw to my disappointicent that from/jall in trout, except a chaotic mass of rocks and « bod of snow that In cone 
this quarter it was inaccessible. [ therefore sat down for some time to enjoy the jdiately beneath, was quite invisiile. Snchastate of things appeared sufficien 
prt of so exalted a position, and to look down into the gulf at the dark Lchoerions ; the chance of finding our way to Bujarelo very valikely, and we de. 
blue rents and chasms in the ice, and to search the wildemess for isards ; whilst |liberated as to the pradence of « furucr progress. Upon roe our watches 
I listened to the strange noises in the restless glacier, or to the dull sound of jwe foand there was just time enough to wet back to our comfortable quarters be- 
falling rocks or snow which alone disturbed the air. 1 aiso made a sketch of||fore nightfall: we hada very frint idea of the divection to be taken to Bujarelo ; 
the Fausse Bréche, while an eagle soaring above me appeared to be taking con-|;the mountain wilderness was wrapped in darkness, and we were both cold and 
siderable interest in my operations ; but the cold was so intense and iay hands,/hungry.” 
became so benumbed that it was with great difliculty I could accomplish it. At); It ts ouly faint hearts, however, who will turn back :— 
this altitude it was Siberian winter, whilst the ene below were allies from|| “A bright gleam of sunshine which chased away the mists, and showed us 
the heats of suinmer, as the hot haze that enveloped the view sufiiciently testi-| far distant on the rigat a green mountain, and a portion of sky more brilliantly 
ied. On retracing my steps [ found a difficulty in my path that I had not anti-|\blue than the fairest sapphire. ‘ Allons—cn avant, we both exclaimed, and on 
eipated ; on my way hither I had crossed a chasm where the ledge had been|jwe went with renewed spirits. The mountain we had seen was at a very 
broken down, by keeping a tight hold on the inequalities of the rock : on return-|considerable distance, but we celeulated upon finding some shepherd’s hut un- 
ing to this awkward place, 1 found that the surface down which I must now der which we might pass the night should we fail in reaching Bujarelo. There 
lower myself, with a precipice upwards of a thousand feet immediately beneath, jwasa kind of gap in the mass of rocks below m the same direction, to which 


i 


me, had very few projections that could render me assistance, and even those, ay companion thougiit we had better descend : | difiered upon this point, and 
upon trial yielded to my weight. I think I must have been a quartgr of an hour) gave it as my opinion that tie proper route lay in front, over the ridges of 
in planning different positions for my hands and attitudes for my body, before 1\\snow : I yielded, however, and we forthwith began adescent more difficult than 
slid down to the naanerl. gece that sloped to the precipice ; but the rocks held) anything we had yet cueountered ; for although the gap was not more than two 
firm, and I soon regained the ledge on the opposite side in safety. ‘Ihis was) hundred fect distant from us, the passage to it occupied no less than half an 
one of the most disagreeable places I passed on that day; the gulf being so)/hour; after which we agam descended, and reached a hollow scored by the 
deep, and the slope to it so inexpressibly terrific. I had left my high perch near||tracks of sheep, and running down towards the desired green mountain, which 
the Fausse Bréche at five o’clock, and I reached the foot of the glacier with to-| to our snow-blinded eyes appeared an Eden. We therefore went on inthe full 
lerable ease, but there I was rather startled by the view that presented itseli,| confidence that ali our perils were over: judge then of our disappointment when 
and I felt the imprudence of having started so late. It was really fearful to, we observed the slope becoming steeper and steeper, and finding it, after an 
look upon the long ridges of iaclaal strata, ranning down steeper and monpes| ‘hour’s walking from the dangerous descent above, to end in a system of hideous 
tow the gulf of the Circus, with the sudden conviction of the extreme dif-| precipices. What was now to be done ! We gazed silently at each other, and 
ficulty of finding the right direction to that exact spot at which I ascended, and by! chen cast our eyes below at the torrent, which dashed more wildly along as its 
which alone an exit from the mountain could be accomplished ; for from the; bed grew steeper, until it fell through a rocky cleft, breaking into a series of 
puzzling formation of the strata, it is almost impossible for the stranger to re-) cascades, and was finally lost in the abyss. It was evident that we were fairly 
trace his steps with certainty. I accordingly found that | Roser went/jin for a night among the crags and precipices, unless we could make our way be- 
wrong, and was obliged to scramble back again over slopes ending in precipices,| low ; wolves, too, were in the mountains, the cold was intense, and our clothes 
and as the daylight was rapidly fading, these successive failures at length began) were of the very lightest material. These were very potent reasons for decid- 
seriously to alarm me. Luckily, however, I espied at some distance a Spanish, ing that the descent, however perilous, must be attempted, and we accordingly 
shepherd gathering together his flock, and hurrying towards him I made a signal) looked about for the way by which it migit possibly be accomplished. There 
that he should point out the right direction, which he immediately did, and I) was a cleft in the ridge to the left, towards which we observed a sheep-track, 
then proceeded with fresh assurance of finding my way. But I was doomed to||and we made straightway for it: nothing, however was gained by this,—the 
further disappointments—the fearful labyrinth was far from being unravelled— |same hideous slopes ran down the valley, which now became visible far below, 
again and again did I find’myself on the brink of the gulf: but the sun was||and we heard the busy murmur of its torrent, which looked a silver thread in the 
down, and | had already left the shepherd far above me ; so, growing des-|/distance. We sane along the side of this infernal ndge, regarding with long- 
perate at the rapid approach of might whilst I was in so dangerous a position, I) ing eyes the soft green mountain opposite, from which arose the tinkling of cat- 
clambered down perpendicular rocks at the most imminent hazard, for a yielding] |tle bells, although the animals ihemselves were not distinguishable ; but the 
ledge or an incautious step would have shot me down to the regions below like||night was coming on rapidly, so it behooved us to be prompt and decisive ; we 
an avalanche. Hut this rasi descent was truitless—] eould not hit the track |there determined at once to lower ourselves down the slope until it — » ter- 
darkness was falling rapidly upon the mountain, and | was surrounded by the) |minate in a precipice, when we trusted some way would present itscif of at- 
most hideous precipices without knowing whether to go to the right or to the||taining the valley. Down this we went with our hands and feet, my companion 
left. My situation at that moment was certainly not enviable. I looked around/|first, and I close upon his head, steadying ourselves by tufts of wiry grass, and 
at the distant ridges growing momentarily more indistinct, and searched about upon pro jecilons of the rock ; dnty I can assure you, requir- 
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ing no little nerve and caution ; the different points of rest had to be felt, and their’ |plainly visible : we sat down for a short time, but such was my fatigue that I 
firmness ascertained before we ventured to trust our weight upon them—a slip! was in a few minutes asleep, and it was with difficulty my companion awoke me 
would have been inevitable destruction. The thought occurred to me, and I!'at the approach of a Spaniard. He was a herdsman: we pointed out to him 
afterwards learnt that I had shared it in common with my companion, that if onc) the spot where we had descended—he shook his head and said it was impossi- 
had gone, how dreadful would have been the situation of the other; for no hu-| ble, for no hunter could pass down that precipice: we assured him of the fact, 
man aid could have been obtained for many mountain miles. Lower and lower! and shewed him our wall of stones where we had passed the night, and then 
we went, and more difficult at every step became the descent : the ledges grew,/our bruised hands—he seemed astonished and looked after us in perfect wonder 
smaller, the mountain side more smooth and perpendicular, the tufts of grass) as we continued our way to Panticosa, which we reached in due time, and then 
more rare; at length we reached so frightful a pitch of the precipice that I) bent our steps northwards to the Baths; and at twoo’clock, after fasting seven- 
shouted out to my companion to return, for it was madness to attempt any fur-|;and-twenty hours, and walking that day for nine hours, we happily rounded the 
ther progress. e, however, went two or three steps lower, and then called) 
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; jlast corner of the road, and beheld the long-desired posada and its staring pea- 
out to me for assistance,—exclaiming that he could neither go downwards nor, sants pacing to and fro upon its terrace as we had left them.” 


get back, nor could he hold on many minutes! Here was an awful moment! 
it was utterly impossible for me to render him the slightest aid, and his destruc- 
tion appeared inevitable ; a precipice of several hundred feet was below, and 
then amass of sloping granite rocks, highly inclined, ran down to the torrent, 
upon which, unless he could recover his step, he must be hurled in a few short 
moments. Providence, however, ordained it otherwise; he regained the pre- 
sence of mind he had for the moment lost, and by a desperate effort got back 
to a place of comparative safety. We now determined to ascend, although) 
that was no easy matter, and to find, if possible, some rocks that might atford) 
us shelter for the night. It was, however, most provoking to give up our en- 
terprise after having achieved so much, and we had not scrambled upwards 
more than a- few yards, when I espied a place that seemed to promise a more 
practicable descent, so we determimed once more to attempt it. O——, ax be- 
fore, went first, and I followed close behind. There was only one part that| 
seemed utterly impassable , but this my companion achieved by turning round) 
im a very adroit manner, changing hands, and giving himself an indescribable 
twist,—most perilous it must be confessed. Upon my reaching it I felt I could 
not succeed, whilst it was equally impossible for my companion to return ; I) 
therefore determined at all events to attempt it, and after resting a few mo-| 
ments to collect all my energies, I succeeded in the manwuvre, and we were in; 
a few moments some way below. We had now passed the worst, and were 
soon by the side of a stream which had been in our neighbourhood all the way,, 
tumbling down the rock in a continuous fall; into its black and slippery bed we, 
slided, regardless of the water that fell upon us, and were shortly on the debris, 
congratulating each other upon our escape. As day faded into night we reach- 
ed the valley, and the loug-coveted green mountain was opposite, but still un- 
attainable, for a raging torrent rolled at the foot of it, which it was impossible, 


to pass. We found ourselves in a cvl-de-sac from which we could not escape} 
without the light of day,—one of those bare Spanish watercourses without a! 
tree or shrub that could afford shelter. A little lower down the mountains clo- 
sed in upon it, merely leaving a narrow channel fur the stream, and in the ether 
direction the valley rose steeply to distant heights covered with snow. We 
stood still for a few moments to contemplate ow position, when observing two, 
shepherds high up on the opposite side, we shouted valiantly at the top of ou 
voices ; but the noise of the rushing waters drowned our efforts, and they va-| 
nished in the gloom. Nothing now was to be done but to make the best ar-| 
rangements we could fer passing the night : we had no foed with us and were] 
literally famishing ; the air was severely cold. and nothing could be more threat-; 
ening than the aspect of the clouds. To build up some sort of protection was! 
of course our first determination ; and after searching about we found a rock! 
that we thought would serve well enough for a back to our proposed dwelling | 
we accordingly set to work about half-past eight collecting the great stones of 
the torrent, and by half-past ten | had built up a wall about five fect high on, 
my side, but that of my companion's had not yet attained so great an cleva- 
tion. We were very weary, and our hands were cut and bruised by the gra-! 
nite, but the labour served well to pass the time and to keep us warm. The, 


clouds, however, that had been long threatening, now broke into rain, and drove) 
us to our wretched walls ; but they yielded not the slightest shelter, there be-| 
ing no roof or front to the dwelling, and the rain came from a quarter the very! 
opposite to tha, which we had expected. We sat goed down on our two! 
stone seats with a prospect more wretched than can be well imagined. Happi- 
ly the rain passed off before we were completely wet, and the moon shone 


forth brilliantly, though the sky becoming more clear increased the intensity of|| 


the cold.” 

We must refer the reader to Mr. Paris’s wood-cul, showing the situation in 
which he and O— were fain to pass the night. By good luck they had reserved 
a couple of cigars to cheer them, else might they have absolutely perished of 
cold and hunger; and never was morning longer in coming, than after their 
wretched vigil :— 

“ At length, however, at five o'clock the stars grew dim and faded, tle green 
mountain loomed gradually through the darkness, and we arose with delight, 
although in a dreadful state from cold and fasting. We looked at the precipi- 
ces we had descended in astonishment and awe, as we became fully iupressed 
with the extent of the danger we had undergone, and leaving our dwelling, the 
scene of so muct) sutiering, we started up the valley in order to seek a passage 
over the torrent; it was not, however to be found, and we continued our way 
until we came in sight of a flock of sheep and a shepherd’s hut sheltered by an 
impending precipice. | think I never beheld a more savage-looking fellow than 
the Spaniard who came out to meet us, or a face rendered more hideous by mat- 
ted locks and unshaven beard ; but his scowling physiognomy proved the falla- 
cious outside of a civil interior; for he answered our questions and directed us 
with all proper complarsancc, telling us we had yesterday gone wrong from the 
summit of the ridge, by turning down to the right instead of keeping along the 
snows as I had proposed, and 1 seemed we had descended into the road by 
which we had intended returning, which indeed passed along the green moun- 
tain we had been so anxious to reach. Tired as we were, we yet resolved to 
follow up this road towards Bujarelo as far as the crest of the ridge in order to 
ascertain its direction,when we mtended returning by the same path to the village 
of Panticosa. The scenery around us was amazingly fine ; we had lefi the granite 
and were now among the mountains of « different character, the brilliant colours 
and grotesque figures of which called ferth admiration, even from such weary 
wanderers as ourselves. On our way back there was an extraordinary sight 
that met our view ; highabove on the ridge from which we had made our fright- 
ful descent, there appeared the walls and towers of a castle of considerable size, 
a true Chateau en Espagne, for had we not been assured of the impossibility of 
any human structure standing there, we should have supposed it to have been 
the stronghold of some Spanish chieftain : 


A vision strange such towers to sce 
Sculptured and wrought so gorgeously 
Where human art could never be. 
It proved along weary way to Panticosa, and the descent seemed interminable. 
e halted in passing over the well-known green mountain to look down once 
more into the wild valley far below our feet, and upon our little but that was 


citizens. 
|\will set my prisoners free. 


We have not room for a word more : and our opinion of the book is best indi- 
cated by the copiousness of our extracts. 


SPANISH JUSTICE.—HORRIBLE STORY. 
The foliowmg occurrence in Spain ts related by the Gazette des Tribunaux 
lon the authority of a letter of the 18th ult. from Pens de Annentera, in Cata- 
llonia. For illegality aud inhumanity it is without example in any civilized 


|icountry :—‘* Four inhabitants of Sania Colouna de Querol had disappeared, and 


|were supposed to have been carried off by brigands and confined in a cave, with 
the object of obtaining large sums of money for their ransom. All the en- 
deavours of the magistrates of the district having failed in discovering the re- 
‘treat, application was made to Don Domingo Rupell, Governor of Solsona, to 
lend his more powerful assistance. He conceived and executed the following 
stratagein :—On the 3d he wrote to the Alcades of Santa Collonna de Querol 
land of Montagut, commanding them to meet him at 7 o'clock the next morning 
lin the market place of Santa Collonna, with as many of the male inbabitants 
within their districts, principally peaeants, as they could assemble, bringing with 
‘them a list of the names of all they could collect. This order was strictly 
‘obeyed. After keeping the assemblage waiting till 9, the Governor arrived 
with a strong detachment of cavalry and infantry, and surrounded all present. 


|Having received the lists, and viewed with a serutinising eye all present, he 
addressed them in a stern manner, saying, ‘I bave acquired information that 
\the cave in wh'ch the four missing imbhabitants of Santa Collonna are kept 
jprisoners by the bandits 1s known to both your villages. Point it out to me on 
jthe instant.’ The poor peasants looked at each other with dismay, but answer- 
ed nota word. Don Domingo continued ; * If you do not reveal to me where 
ithe cave is I will have you decimated and shot, beginning with the Alcade de 
|Pontils.’ This magistrate threw bimself on his knees, and, with tears and 
‘earnest supplications entreated al! present to confess what they knew, and save 
ithe life of a man who, though old, was dear to bis family. Still not a word 
iwes uttered. Upen this M. Magin Llinas, a wealthy land owner of Montagut 
laddressed the Governor in the following impressive terms :-—‘ I assure you, 
'Sir, upon my honour, that Iam convinced in my conscience that nota person 
jin my village has a knowledge of the cave you seek, and even that no such cave 
jexists anywhere in the neighbourhood of Montagut. If, notwithstanding this 
affirmation, you must have a victim take me, but spare the rest. 1 am ready, 
‘todie.” * Well,’ replied Don Domingo, ‘ you shall be the first to be shot,’ and 
‘taking hin by the arm, pushed him iuto an empty house at hand and placed a 
\guard over him. This done, the Governor once more called upon the people 
to make the required discovery. As they could not tell what they did not know 
ihe divided them into tens, aud vent the tenth manof each series, together with 
ithe two Alcades, into custody, at the house where M. Magin already war, making 
jin all 14 prisoners. ‘These being secured, he again turned to the people who 
lremained, and said, * It rests wh you stillto save the lives of your fellow- 

If, within 24 hours, you make known to ine the cave in question, I 
If not they shall be shot. The villagers held a 
conncii, and dividing themselves into separate parties, set out on their hope- 
less search, which, as they anticipated, proved vain. At the appointed hour, 
lon the Sth, they met the Governor again, and, with sorrowful countenances, 
lagain assured him that they knew not of nor could discover any subterraneous 
cavern or other retreat of the bricands. They supplicated in the most abject 
terms for mercy to the prisoners, who, they vowed, were equally innocent with 
‘themselves. The Governor gave an evasive answer ,and ordered them all to 
ibe shut up in the church, which was surrounded vy troops. Leaving them there 
lan hour, the Governor entered, bringing with him the 12 other prisoners, and 
then addressed the trembling crowd, saying :—* I know that you are acquaint- 
led with the cave, and that you are accomplices of the band that carried off the 
‘four inhabitants of Santa Colorna. [ will not shoot the persons whom J con- 
‘fined yesterday, but | will make you all draw lots for ten among you, whom I 
‘will put to death immediately.’ The names ofall present in custody were writ- 
‘tenon separate slips of paper, put into a box, and well shaken together. The 
;Governor then drew out one of the slips and the man whose name was inscrib- 
‘ed upon it was taken away by a file of soldiers, headed by the obdurate Gover- 
inor. After a few minuies, while the inmates of the church were on their knees 
‘in prayer and supplication tothe Divinity, the discharge of a platoon of musk- 
'eiry was heard, and they were all overwhelmed with horror. The Governor 
returned, took another name from the box, and led the person whom it indicated 
away, in like manner as the first, and his departure was followed by the like 
lawiul report of musketry. Unmoved by the sight of the moral torture his pro- 
‘cee ings inflieted, Don Domingo Ripoll continued his process till the tenth man 
lwas conducted out and the tenth report was heard. Again the Governor enter- 
ed the sacred building. and interrogated its remaining prisoners afresh. They 
all repeated th: ir former protestatior, and begged him tosuspend further acts 
of severity until they had explored the whole country rovnd, swearing in the 
most solemn terms that they would use every exertion to make the discovery, 
which they desired as anxiously as he did. Upon this Don Domingo gave way 
and, making a signal, the ten men believed to be shot werea!! brough in alive 
though dreadfully affected by whet they bad undergone. They were in fact 
taken suecessively inte the burying ground, and having their eves bandag- 
ed, were ordered to kneel in front of a party of soldiers who fired blank 
cartridges over their heads. Being at last convinced that the peasants 
of neither villave had any connexion with the brigands, the Governor released 


them. 


HISTORY OF MR. READ, AND HIS INVENTION OF 
THE STOMACH-PUMP. 

Early before breakfast, 2 gardener of the name of Read, inthe service of 
Dr. Marriot, a clergyman in Keont, called to see Sir Astley Cooper. He had 
contrived an instrument which he thought would be beneficial in removing 
poison from the stomach, aud not meeting with any encouragement from the 
surgeons in his own neighbourhood, had determmed to show it to Sir Astley. 
He was at once introduced to him, having explsined the object of his visit, 
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and the nature of bis invention, he handed him a syringe, 10 whicha long elas | A cireular from the Horse Guards has been addressed to the commanding of- 
tie tube was attached. ‘Taking it m his hand, Sir Astiey regarded 1 for some) |ficer of every regiment in the army, directing him to make a return of the mum- 
moments with attention, moved the piston up and down, and thea said, * Weill |ber of Inshmen in his regiment without delay. The object is understood to 
but what is this for ? how do you use it?” Mr. Read explained. that the elas-|;be, (0 enable the Commander-in-Chief to determine which regiments may the 
tic tube was to be passed down into the stomach, and that ly means ot the piston||most safely or prudently be stationed in ireland, to provide for the contingency 
and certain spherical valves which he pomted out any fluid could be easily injec | of any Repeal outbreak. Standard. 
ted into or removed from that organ Tur Mititary or Wixvsor.—Tur Governorsnir.—Capt. 
Sir Astley’s instant conviction of the usefulness of this contrivance was re |'T. Fernyhough, formerly of the Statlordshire Militia, and now on half-pay in 
markable, and formed a singular contrast with the ridicule with which it had) the 40th Regiment of Foot, received the appointment on Saturday last of Go- 
been assailed by others. His curiosity, when once excited by any object, was) yernor of the Military Knights of Windsor, a vacancy having oceurred by the 
never satisfied until he had made himself perfectly familiar with all the eiveum-| decease of Captain J. J. Cumming, who was raised to the governorship in the 
stances in detail. ‘‘ Come,” said he, placing his hand on his humble friend's early part of last year. Captain Fernyhough entered the army on the 25th of 
shoulder, a favourite action with him when pleased wah any one, * come ap) November, 1799. 
stairs, and have some breakfast ; we must have some more talk about this.” || An Englishman lately died at Vienne, who, for three years past, had spent 
Mr. Read was accordingly introduced to the ladies, and during the meal the! pair his time in the water. It is stated in the Courrier de Lyon, that being af- 
conversation turned on the new invention, and Mr. Read's varions occupauions) fected wiih « liver complaint, and having seen ii a treatise that baths were a 
inthe country. His active genius and acute perception were brought out by |\good remedy, he took tyo every day for the last seven years. At first the 
the pointed remarks and questions of Sir Astley, and the visit of the gardener) jenoth of each was two hours, but that period went on gradually increasing. 


was not soon forgotten. | 

After breakfast Sir Astley took Mr. Read ito a private room, and remained 
closeted with him for twohours. He made him relate his history, the cireum-. 
stances which led to his invention, aud then entered into a Jong conversation! 
respecting the science of hydraulics, with whicl Mr. Read had made himself 

Mr. Read’s history of himseit was this !—His father had been a tarmer im! 
Kent, and he had been educated to follow the same occupation; but the em. 
ployment proved exceedingly irksome to him. Asa child, he had displayed, 
the greatest delight in mechanical contrivances ; and while engaged in farming, 
always devoted his leisure hours to indulging his taste for this favourite pursuit,| 
and indeed, turned it to a profitable account. He was 2 great reader, and made, 


himself well acquainted with history and general science. At the age of twenty-| 
two, he Jeft his father’s farm, and became bailiff to a gevtieman tarmer in the} 
parish of Horsemunden, in Kent. He remained with him three years, and) 
then determined to leave his native place, and seek employment abroad. Vr | 
Marriot, the clergyman otf the parish, hearmg of his intention, and beme well) 
aware of his talents and general good conduct, made bim the offer of placing 
under his superintendence the laying out and arranging of the gardens of 
an estate, which had lately devolved on him ‘This offer Mr Read accepted ; 


and one day, while pondering over the means of distributing some water) 


in a certain direction, Dr. Marriot sent him the part of a Cyclopedia, whieh) 
treated on ** Hydrostatics.” His interest was at once excited, and he deter-| 


mined thoroughly to peruse the article, and after immense labour and expendi. 


ture of time succeeded in making himself master of its contents. ! virtue. ‘The novelty ‘s as attractive as ever. The frozen lake, with the beau- 


Mr. Read's perseverance and success in the management of gardens), 


pleased Dr. Marriot so much, that he gave him access to huis library whenever 
he thought = during le:sure hours. Mr. Read availed himself of this! 
permission, and often sat up the whole night engaged in study. Here he found) 
a large volume of auatomical plates; and, led on by a laudable curiosity to} 


understand the construction of his own frame, he studied these with such dili 


gence, that he soon acquired a tolerable knowledge of anatomy. Bat he chiefly! 
devoted his attention to the science of hydraulics ; and, aithough he found the, 
techuical expressions and descriptions for -ome time to be a bar to his progres: 


by dint of perseverance and earnest attention he overcame all diffi -wities, and) 


||Por the last three years he entered the bath each morning at half-past four or 
five, and remained there ull twelve when he dined. He again entered the bath 
iat Lalf-past one, aud left 1. at eight inthe evening to eat his supper and go to 
bed. So that he spent thirteen hours a day in the water. Onthe day of his 
desth he arrived at the bath a little later than usual, and complained of the 
loss of a valuable half hour Inan hour aftera servant entered, and found 
him dead 
| Mistakes in Epve.tion.—The word obstinacy is applied to the conduct of 
children, when in reality very diflerent feelings come into play, all producing 
similar external manifestations. A child may be directed to do something which 
he thinks involves an injury to himself,—his natural firmness will assist the feel- 
ling of oppositiveness in resisting the command; it may include something 
‘which he imagines to be wrong,— his firmness will then be supported by his sense 
of right ; he may not really understand what the injunction means; or he may 
oppose it from the mere superabundance of firmness itself, which alone is ob- 
stinacy, strictly speaking. Now all these cases we call cases of obstinacy, and 
treat them in the same ianner: whereas they proceed from totally different 
sources, and require deaiing with accordingly. In the last instance, we must 
be assured that the command is necessary before it is given, and kindness must 
unite with determination in exacting obedience. Butall occasion for combats 
of this description should be studiously avoided: it would be almost wiser ne- 
ver to give a command, than to have frequent recourse to them. 
' Education of the Feelings. 
Gractarcw.—The artificial ice at the Baker-street Bazaar still retains its 


iful panorama of Lucerne, when illuminated of an evening, and coupled with 
the evolutions of the skaters, has avery charming effect. The promenade is 
rendered exceedingly agreeable by the performance of overtures and selections 
from the most popular operas by a very efficient band. 


Tne Jews ix Jervsatea.—So slight is the trade inthe Hely City, that, 
except during the period about Faster, when it is thronged with pilgrims, a pe- 
jculiar stillness prevails. Its population approaches thirty thousand, composed 
of Mahometans, Jews, and Christians : to all these distinct quarters are as- 
lsigned ; those tor the torimer being in the neighbourhood of their chief mosque ; 


after a few yeara obta:ned as perfect a knowledge of the science as the oppor | the latter, of whom tic Annenians are the wealthiest, and the Greeks most nu- 
tunities open to him aliowed. While thas industriously engaged, his inventive) Fesice Western paris, i the of their convents. But the 
genius displayed itself in an important imprsvement which he effected im the, Jews, steangers in their own land, dwell ai the foot of Mount Sion, in the low- 
engine usually employed for watering the garden : and the alteration whieb {°s' districts. Tucy are poor, and cruelly oppressed ; yet of late they have de- 


he made has been in use ever since. 
Some few years afterwards, on the occasion of the death ot one of Dr. Mar-| 
riot’s domestics, Mr. Read suggested to Dr. Wilmot, the physician in atten-| 
dance, the application of the instrument he had invented for the relici of the} 
desease which had destroyed his patieat. Dr. Murriot saw its app ication, and) 
suggesied some improvements which Read constructed according to the doc 
tor’s design. This apparatus was submitted to the inspection of the councii| 
of the College of Surgeons, and highly approved of. It then occurred to} 
Read that it might be adapted to the purpose of removing poisouvus fluids 
from the stomach ; but the ridicule which this proposition brought upon him 
checked for a time his ardour. In the year 1822, the death of the Bishop ol 
Armagh, from taking laudanum by mistake, again directed Read's attentior 
to the subject, end he determined to put his project to the test. The fame o' 


Sir Astley Cooper, together with the cool reception lis views bad met from) 


members of the profession in the country, induced him to show it to him as soon 
as it was finished. ' 

His judgment in taking this step did not mislead him. As soon as Sir Astley 
Cooper had heard these particulars, he determined at once to test the utility 
of the instrument by experiment ; and in order to give publicity to the resuli,| 
appointed Mr. Read 1o meet him at Guy's Hospital in the afternoon. No dog 
or other animal su:ted to his purpose could be obtained that day , but on tue 
following, the opportunity offered. Accordingly, ic one of the theatres of the 
hospital, a dog was made to swallow a large quantity of upium ; and so soon as 
the poison had produced its deletericus intluence the instrument was used. It 


then explained the mechanism of the apparatus to the c!ass, and, shaking Mr 
Read by the hand, said that his invention was of the greatest value, no less to 
the profession than to humanity at large ; and observed, that had he lived 
in Ancient Greece he would undoubtedly have been crowned with laurel. 
* * * * 

The use of this instrament has long since justified the expectation respect 

ing it of Sir Astley Cooper. Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 


Foreign Summarp. 


Tue British Association.—The present unsettled and unsatisfactory state 
of Ireland, if not altered before the month of August, is likely to produce a 
bad effect upon the appointed meeting of the British Association at Cork. 
Whatever Agitation may ultimately produce, it is but too true that during its 
reign its effect is to impoverish, paralyse, and injure. ‘The expenditure of ma- 
ny thousand pounds may be kept away from Cork and the adjacent resorts to 
Killarney, by this unfortunate aspect of affairs, not to mention the benefits o 
science and the cultivation of many national improvements. 

Catico-Printine.—Keports are afloat of new methods of printing calico 
patterns, by means of metallic forms, acted upon by a particular acid ; and ano- 
ther by laying the colours in oils. tf the former galvanic process, dry-salting 


would be nearly abolished, as it would, indeed, by the latter, if mi colours 


‘icidedly increased m namber, now amounting probably to tive or six thousand ; 
jjand many come hither trom distant climes, wien of advanced age, in order to 
‘lay their bones by the side of their great foretatiers. Several of this race may 
jbe occasionally obser ved bewailug their sad fate, at an ancient ruined wall 
which divides Mount Moriah from Acra, in consequence of a tradition that it was 


a portion of the Temple. And a truly iteresting though piteous sight was it 


jo witness, as I did, many fair ones of the daughters of Judah, “ arrayed in robes 
‘of virgin white,” seated in silence, on their Sabbath eve, around the Southern 
slopes of Sion. Stent’s Travels in Palestine. 

| Banqurr.—li is said above 70 of the companions in arms 
jof the Duke of Wellington at theiorious achievements of the 18th of June, 
|1815, have engaged to celebrate the anniversary of that battle on Monday next 
lat Apsiey-house. 

‘Tue FPrencu West Ixpra New York Sream-Packets.—A pri- 
vate letter from Havre, dated 12th inst., says, “* For a long time the French Go- 
‘vernment have been contemplating to establish a regular line of steam packets 
from this port and Brest, to the different West India Islands and New York, 
‘which is entirely monopolized by English companies at present. Four splendid 
mes? ene of 1,200 tons burden and 450 horse power, have been in active 
construction at La Rochelle and Brest, and will be launched at the latter end 
of this month. ‘The cormmerce between Havre, which may be justly called the 
‘Liverpool of France, and the United States of America, has nearly doubled it- 
‘self within the last tive years, and the Ministers of Marine and Commerce wish 


es ; : | to encourage as much as the ssibly can the exports of French manufactures 
was found perfectly to fuifil its intention ; and the animal recovered. Sir Astley! 8 y po y gs 


—coiton, woollen and fancy silks—to the new world, in opposition to the manu- 
factured goods of Great Britain. By the establishing a regular line of steam- 
packets great advantages are anticipated by the merchants of this port, as they 
‘will have by this means a direct communication with New York and Boston, 


| without coming through the channel of the English Post-office packets. Two 
of these packets are to run regularly between this port and New York, sailing 


on the 7th and 21st of the month, so as not to interfere with the English Post- 
office mails of the 3d and 18th to Halifax and Boston from Liverpool, and the 
same dates to the West Indies, touching at the following ports: Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, St. Domingo, (Hayti,) &c., whence branch packets will be establish- 
to Belize (Honduras,) Havana, Carthagena, Chagres, La Guayra, Puerto 
Cabello, Santa Martha, Cuba, Tampico, Vera Cruz, &c., communicating with 
the English packets to Antigua, Barbadoes, Berbice, Demerara, Dominica, Gre- 
nada, jan a &c. ‘The postage on letters will be 10d. or If. to New York, 
and 22 sous to the West Indies. When the Paris and Roven Railway to this 
town is completed, the traffic of this port will increase in a wonderful degree, as 
railways are being constructed from the capital to nearly every port and com- 
mercial town in the kingdom, and Havre being the most favourable one for ex- 
portation and importation from England and the United States, it will conse- 
quently have the preference. London Times, June 15. 
M. Guattier p'Arc, French consu! general in Egypt, who died r cently at 
Barcelona, on his way from Alexandria to France, wes a lineal descendam of 
Pierre d’Arc, brother of the i!lustrious maid of Orleans, end who accompani 
her in all her campaigns. He filled with distinction, at different ogee 
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|'water added to its numerous discomforts, all of which was bome with cheerful- 
\‘ness and resignation. I have to observe, that this beautiful steamboat run 
‘ashore under the charge of her well tried pilot, Captain Stairs, and that the 


consulates at Naples, Athens, Valencia and Barcelona. At Barcelona, especially It was confidently hoped and believed that the poor Texan prisoners would 
in the midst of political troubles the most serious, he deported himse!f with #| have been released from their captivity on the 13th ult., and appeals had been 
interposition in behalf of his fellow-countrymen, to act inthe name of hu | did not choose to mark the day with any such act of clemency, and they still 
manity. or to maintain the dignity of France and assert the honor of its flag,|,remain in pitiable bondage. He set at liberty some distinguished citizens of 
at Alexandria, where he had resided but one year. His profouad knowledge of gua, and Riva-Palacio. They came out from their confinement on the evening 
Eastern languages peculiarly fitted him to occupy that important station. For|jof the 13th, under a general ainnesty extended to all actually in custody or un- 

aris he had been secretary of the school of living otiental der prosecution for political offences. ‘ 
languages. He spoke the Arabic, Turkish and Persian with great facility. A! _A part of the troops who capitulated under General Pena have arrived at 
published volume of his poems contains several excellent imitations of some of ‘Tampico, and the rest, with their General with them, at Vera Cruz. Pena 
\was arrested immediately upon his arrival, and sent under a strong escort to 
He was the last inheritor of the glorious name he bore. 
Caloric a preventive or cure for plague is stated, on the authority of foreign! castle 
totem tae LOSS OF THE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER COLUMBIA. 
PEACE PROCLAIMED BETWEEN MEXICO AND |. 
TEXAS. sixty-eight souls on board, and on Sunday, the 2d inst., while going at the rate 
| of ten knots, she struck upon Black Ledge, near Seal Island, Nova Scotia. 
as papers to the 24th ult. The most important of the news is the following | ’ , ane . Rat 
the Columbia,” to Geo. William Gordon, Esq., Post Master of this city :— 
roclamation from Gen. Houston, declaring the establishment of an armistice | «The Columbia sailed from Boston at 2 P. x. on Satur day, the Ist of July, 
By the President of the Republic of Texas "a crew of eighty in number, making in all from 170 upwards; water smooth, 
A PROCLAMATION | but very foggy. On Sunday, ata quarter past one im the afternoon, while 

State, from Her Britannic Majesty's Charge d’Affaires uear this Gov ernment, | |high up, and her stern in deep water, having quarter less five abaft. 
founded upon a despatch he had received from Her Majesty's Charge d’ Affaires! splinters from false keel and fore foot along side, and fired alarm guns, which 
co would forthwith order a cessation of hostilities on his part, and the establish-| Seal Island Light, came alongside, with information that the Columbia fay on 
ment of an armistice between Mexico and Texas, and requested that the Presi-) Black Lege Reef, and within a mile and a quarter of the Island. At this time 
the Texan forces. | pomted rocks, of a sugar-loaf construction, uncovered to the depth of ten feet, 

And whereas the President of Texas has felt justified, from the dispositions! and less than that distance from her bow. The ship lay on an inclined plane 
sitions, in adopting the proposed measure, and ordering the cessation of hosti- jand as she strained heavily, 1t was judged fit to land the lady passengers, on or 
lities on the part of Texas : | about twenty, who up to this time had displayed wonderful fortitude and self- 
Texas and Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the same, do hereby! stranger, the master of Seal Island Light, to land on a small rocky and rugged 
declare and proclaiin that, an armistice is established bet ween Texas and Mexi-| island, with only another family beside his own, to take from it its desolate ap- 
for peace, and until due notice of an intentien to resume hostilities, (should) trust. For his great kindness tu them, and his efficient services to us, cannot 
such an intention hereafter be entertained by either party,) shall have been for-||be too highly estimated. On the mght’s tide, having lightened the ship by dis- 
pective governments and the revocation of this proclamation ; and all officers||hove en our stern anchor——but although she rolled uneasily on her bed, she did 
commanding the forces of Texas, or acting by authority of this Gos ernment, not startaninch. At 5 a. w., judging from the distressed situation of the ship, 

In testimony whereof [have hereunto set my hand, and caused the great jesty’s mail on Seal Island, and got it secured by the kindness of Mr. Hitch- 
seal of the Republic to be affixed. ‘ens. Found it as barren as its desolate appearance denoted, and our lady pas- 
— of the Republic the eighth SAM HOUSTON 

y the President : 

The propositions from Santa Anna for the armistice were brought to Galves-|,cool seaman-like conduct of Captam Shannen, his officers and crew, with their 
ton by the British brig Scylla. We tind quoted the following speculations of| indefatigable and never flagging exertions, not only excited my admiration, but 
Texas. They cannot fail therefore to interest most of ourreaders. The Hous- |most excellent steamer, in my opinion, will only be taken by pieces from her 
ton =i of the 2%d of June says :— | dangerous position. 
derstand from a respectable source that the propositions are far more favourable| tax, and expect the Margaret here to-morrow night. This is written under con- 
to Texas than those previously sent by Santa Anna, and brought by Judge Ro-| fusing and unpleasant circumstances, which, in some measure, will account for 


JuLY 15, 
degree of coolness, courage, and firmness, whenever occasion called for his prepared to solicit aid to enable them to reach their homes; but the Dictator 
that won for him the gratitude ef his country. He was held in high esteem) Mexico confined for political offences; among others, Pedraza, Otero, Lafra- 
mauy years at 
the most graceful compositions of Hafiz. | 
|Perote, and snugly lodged in one of the most commodious dungeons of that 
journals, as having been experimentally proved. 
The “Columbia” left Boston on Saturday, July Ist, with one hundred and 
The steamer Sarah Barnes arrived at New Orleans on the Ist, bringing Tex-, The subjoined letter is from Lieut. Parsons, British Mail Agent attached to 
mween Matic and Texas :— | with the American Mail, for Halifax and England, with ninety passengers, and 
Whereas, an oficial communication has been received at the Department of steaming at the rate of ten knots, grounded, and heeled to port, with her bow 
Observed 
in Mexico, announcing to this Government the fact that the President of Mexi-| were answered by musket and horn. At4p.m., a boat, with the master of 
dent of Texas would send similar orders to the different officers commanding the fog was dense, and the wind moderate from S.S.E. As the tide fell, 
evinced by this act of the President of Mexico, and the nature of those dispo- ‘of smooth rock, from her paddles forward, while her stern was in deep water, 
Therefore, be it known, that 1, Sam Houston, President of the Republic of possession, ner did it desert them when placed under the protection of a perfect 
co, to continue during the pendency of negotiations between the two countries! pearance. And well Mr. Hitchens, the master of this Light, fulfilled that 
mally announced through Her Britannic Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires at the res-| charging ceal, anchors, chains, d&c., tried the only engine that would work, and 
are hereby ordered and commanded to observe the same. and the falling tides, that our chance of saving her was small, landed Her Ma- 
Done at Washington, the fifteenth day of June, A. D 1843, and of the inde-) sengers, very kindly, but poorly accommodated, with the «listressing want of 
Ansow Jonus, Secretary of State. 
‘Texas editors, which display an intelligent comprehension of the relations of) that of all his passengers, whe laboured with much zeal, I fear in vain ; for this 
“ We have not seen the communication of the British Minister, but ‘ve une)‘ We were enabled, yesterday, to send the melancholy intelligence to Hali- 
binson. They are, however, so vague and indefinite that we are at a loss to 


know whether he is disposed to acknowledge the independence of Texas, or] 


merely to renew the negotiations for Texas to return to the Mexican confedera- 
cy, and again become an integral part of that country—we cannot say repub- 
lic. Tt appears that Santa Anna has cautiously avoided making any statement 
over his own signature, by which he even in the most indirect manner acknow- 
ledges the independence of Texas, but addresses his communication through 


the British Minister, apparently to avoid making any open admission that he is 
disposed to treat with Texas as an independent State, and leaving it for fature|| 


negotiations to decide whether he will entertain any peti for the uncon- 
ditional acknowledgement of the independence of Texas. It would appear 
from the peculiar manner in which the communication is made, and the pecu- 
liar juncture at which it is offered,that it has been extorted trom him by necessi- 
ty rather than by any desire for peace, and we are left to doubt whether he 
merely desires to gain time to release his army in Yucatan, and establish his au- 
thority more firmly at home, or to accord to Texas an honourable peace. The 
propositions came so immediately after the visit of Com. Moore to Yucatan, that 
we are induced to believe it is to that event mainly that we are to attribute this 
extraordinary communication of Santa Anna.” 

The rest of the news is summed up as follows :— 

A rumour had reached Washington that Colonels Warfield and Snively had 
captured the Santa I’e traders without bloodshed. The amount of booty taken 
is said to be upwards of two hundred thousand dollars. 

A French ee Havre has arrived at Galveston, having on board 100 
emigrants from France.—They are a part of the colonists sent out to Bexar by 
M. Castro. 

Later From Mexico.—An arrival at New Orleans, on the 3d_inst., (the 
Rochester,) six days from Vera Cruz, brings information that the yellow fever 
was making frightful ravages in that city. 

The new constitution was sworn in at the city of M 
June, and was to be sworn in all the Kepartments within « few days there- 
after. 

A Mexican armed vessel arrived at Ver Cruz on the 23d ult., with 83 sail- 
ors, being of the crew of the Montezuma, who had been paid off and dis- 
charged. They were all Englishmen, and twenty-five of the number came 
rs in the Rochester to New Orleans. ‘The crew of the Guadaloupe, it 
was understood, would also soon be paid off and discharged. On the 24th, 
nine transports arrived at Vera Cruz from Campeachy having on board 800 
ae troops, being part of the expedition which had operated against 
erida. 


The papers eontain no:hing regarding the Armistice with Yucatan, or with 


Texas. 
“The U. S. ship of war Vincennes, and the British ship Spartan, were at an- 
chor at Sacrificios. 


||the hurried and imperfect statement of this melancholy loss. 
“Tam, dear Sir, very truly yours, G. S. Parsons, Lt. R. N.” 
| “ Seal Island, 2 Pp. ., on the 4th of July, 1843.” 

The Hon. Abbott Lawrence, under date, “ Seal Island, July 3d,’’ writes to 
his son in this city, giving a few additional particulars. Mr. Lawrence says,— 
|* Soon after she struck, we commenced throwing over coal, which was continued 
‘through the day. At half-past 2 we began firmg our cannon ; in half an hour 
lafter we were answered by a musket, which relieved us from the most painful 
anxiety, as we were not quite certain where we were, and hoped it might be 
ifrom the land. At 4 o'clock the fog lifted, and we had the inexpressible satis- 
faction of seeing a fishing schooner making for the ship, with a small boat in 
tow. The captain of the schooner, (Hitchens,) who is the keeper of the light- 
‘house, came on board and gave us an account of our situation, which appeared 
‘any thing but flattering. We soon concluded, as it was evident the Columbia 
|\was ina rocky berth, that it was prudent to take the ladies on shore (14 in 
inumber,) besides several in the steerage, and five or six children. ‘This was 
‘accomplished at 6 o’clock, without injury to any one, and here we found two 
‘small houses, a mile or more distant from each other, inhabited by kind and ef- 
ficient people, who exhibited all the sympathy and care we could desire. There 
‘are no other habitations upon the Island, which is rough and barren. The 
‘nearest main land is Barrington, 25 miles distant. This morning, at high tide, 
‘an attempt was made to float the ship, which proved unsuccessful, and at half- 
jpast 2 the Captain requested the passengers (50 in ntinber) who remained on 
‘board, to go on shore, about 40 having landed last evening. The passengers 
lare now all on shore, and one half the baggage. The mails are all here, and 
ithe remaining part of the baggage will be received in the course of an hour. 
‘The Captain has conducted himself with great coolness and courage, and dis- 
iplayed that energy and magnanimity that belongs to his noble profession. And 
| now having no more time to write, J have only to say that | deem our preser- 


exico on the 13th of vation extraordinary ; 20 yards on either side of the ship, with a moderate 


‘breeze, would haye consigned us all to a watery grave. 

“ Through the mercy of Almighty God we have all been spared, living monv- 
ments of his protecting care ; and we and you, and all our friends, should offer 
lup to our Heavenly Father the homage of grateful hearts, for this signal instance 
lof his sparing mercy.” 

The Atlas says there is at Halifax an extra steamer, the Margaret, a vessel 
of 800 or 900 tons, and of over 300 horse nities kept there expressly to meet 
such exigencies as the loss of the Columbia, and capable of carrying forward 
her mails and passengers. The Margaret will unquestionably be despatched 
immediately from Halifax to Liverpool, taking the mails and such passengers as 
may perfer to go forward in her, in preference to awaiting the sailing of the 
Hibernia. The latter vessel, it will be recollected, leaves Boston for Liver- 
pool via Halifax on Sunday next, 16th inst. ; 


Since preparing the above Cart. Jupgins of the Royal Mail SteamergHaser- 
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ni, has called on us and states that he has every hope that the steamer Colum- 
bia will yet be saved. He founds this opinion upon her known strength and 
position, and from her having had steam up the day after she struck the Ledge 
—from which fact Capt. Judkins thinks she could not have injured herself sc 
much as to incapacitate her fro:n being got off. The last letter received in this 
city, dated July 4, two o'clock, 48 hours after the steamer grounded, does not 
give any evidence that the steamer was in alraky condition, moreover, th« 
tides were at dead neapes, and each succeeding tide would cause a rise of sev 
eral feet, until the full moon to-morrow. In the mean time the steamer woulc 
be lightened by discharge of her coal, &c. and on the arrival of the steamer Mar 
garet from Halifax, which probably reached her on Wednesday evening, she. 
with her aid, has been, Captain Judkins is firmly of opinion, got off. 

Boston Bulletin. 


CAUTION. 

Our Subscribers in the city are cautioned against paying their subscription t 
any person except our authorised agents, Mr. James Gilbert and Mr. Job 
Buckley. 
AGENTS WANTED 

In every State in the Union and in the British Colonies, to whom a ver. 
liberal discount will be allowed. A fine field is open for active men to obtai 
subscriptions for this popular Journal. Address the Publishers, with referen 
ces, post-paid. 


Exchange at New York on London. at 60 days,$ 3-4 a 9 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1843. 


SPAIN. 

How must every one, who has lingered over the pages of history, who ha 
traced the progress of the great peninsular country of Europe—we mean Spai. 
—who has watched the settlement of the Goth, the intrusion and yet the gallan 
maintenance of the Moor, the ejectment of the latter by the Spanish Christians 
the honourable bearing of the Spanish Hidalgo, the early and advanced condi 
tion of art, science, enterprise, and power to which she attained, and has a 
length reached to her present torn, distracted, impoverished, and degraded stat« 
—how must such a one bewail the fall of a country, once the pride of the world 
into a condition almost below contempt. And how has this been brought about 
Cupidity on the one hand which, by the discovery of the gold of America 
brought about the distinction of two widely separated classes of rich and poo 
in Spain, the former revelling in the luxury which gold could purchase, the latte 
either ground to the sordid labours by which they obtained a seanty pittance, o 
else taking up the desperate trades of bandit and contrabandist ; on the othe 
hand the deplorable ignorance and obsequious trust which were the consequenc: 
of a numerous Spanish priesthood and the existence of an Inquisition. 

Spain was never so great as at the juncture when the Mahomedans wer 
driven out of Granada ; the insidious golden poison of the New World had no 
yet begun its ravages on the vitals of the Spanish people—though Heave: 
knows it was not far distant at the time ;—Spain was becoming one great natioi 
instead of many small ones, and she remained on the pinnacle of her greatnes 
a few years, the admiration of the world. The good Isabella, the wise and po 
litic Ferdinand, were followed in their authority by him who on many account: 
deserved the title of Great, and whose reign both as Charles V. of Spain anc 
as Emperor of Germany, furnishes an historical epoch to all writers on the sub 
ject. Yet the poison to which we have alluded—or rather the poisons whic. 
had been insinuated into the body politic—were now beginning to work. Th: 
good Isabella—and she was both good and pious though erroneously so—intro- 
duced the Inquisition, an establishment which from its very nature was sure tc 
travel fast though secretly into power, influence, and dread ; the grand discover. 
by Columbus had awakened all the craving and avaricious desires in Spanish hearts 
and the adventurers showered gold into Spain, unconscious that Gold as such 
is but dross, the more large in quantity the more diminished in value, corruptin, 
and diminishing useful labour—the real riches—so that the splendour of Phili, 
the successor of Charles was but a sickly glory, which expired with the destru¢ 
tion of the “ Invincible * Armada, and never from that day has Spain been abla, 
to keep rank among the foremost of the nations. ‘The monarchs have been suc 
cessively “Kings of Spain and the Indies; they have imported the preciou: 
metals which purchased for the princes, the nobles, and the rich, the luxuries o 
life, whilst art, science, industry have been slighted and discouraged, and th: 
poor—the greatest nuinber—have been suffered to remain in abject ignorance 
indolence, vice, and superstition. Such is the necessary consequence of abus 
ing, instead of using the goods of fortune. The war of the Spanish succession 
rather helped Spain downward than otherwise ; and she gradually descendec 
until Bonaparte so unceremoniously set aside both the reigning King and his 
heir. 


This last event however was pregnant with important consequences, althougl 
they have hardly yet gone into full operation. The peninsular war introducec 
there, him who was afterwards to be distinguished as “‘ The Duke ” ; it intro- 


duced many a sluice of useful knowledge, it abolished the hateful Inquisitior 


and its influence, it taught the Spaniard to entertain some self respect, anc 
brought about, through the restored Ferdinand “The Embroiderer”’ the firs 
glimpses of a free government, through the constitution which he first promul- 
gated, and would have afterwards repudiated. This same Ferdinand seems t 
have been born to become a scourge of his country, although a contributor to its 
freedom of opinion ; he it was that perplexed the question of succession, witl 
regard to females, and brought up the salique law where it had never before beer. 
a matter of deliberation. Hence came the squabbles between the Carlists and 
‘he Christinos, and henze may be traced indirectly all the troubles in which 


‘Spain is to this moment immersed. She has at present an extraordinary man at 
jthe head of her affairs, in the person of the Regent Espartero; and he has to 
struggle against Catalonian and other agitators, who really know not what they 
lsesien. His duties are most arduous, and with all his wisdom and foresight he 
cannot foretell the result. But this we can venture to prophecy ;—that, the 
spirit of improvement having gone abroad through the land, it will be found ne- 
essary, after making the necessary securities for internal tranquillity, to forward 
-+he cause of national education. For it will not be until Spaniards are lifted 
mut of the mire of ignorance which now in so large a measure chokes their un- 
lerstanding and their energies, that she will take that place among the nations 
of Europe to which her geographical position and natural advantages so justly 
sntitle her. 
TEXAS. 

The intelligence from Texas is of considerable importance, but it is so wrap- 
xed up in mystery that no party can fairly consider it matter of congratulation 
»w otherwise. The proclamation of President Houston, if considered in connex- 
in with the general understanding that Santa Anna has sedulously guarded 
iimself against committal in any shape, seems to us to contain rather the hope- 
ul anticipation of a sanguine youth, than the grave suggestions of a chief ma- 
ristrate ; and should the deliberations which are to ensue result in anything 
short of peace without material sacrifice of either territory or political bearing, 
he worthy President will find that he has spoken out too hastily. The ear- 
vestness with which Santa Anna has clung to Texas is well known to the 
world, and little has he regarded the acknowledgment of its independence by 
any foreign power, however influential. He has fought to recover it with the 
ury of atiger, and has schemed to recover it with the subtilty of a fox: the 
condition of the recent hostilities between Texas and Mexico, have not been 
weh as greatly to coerce him into such a measure, and yet, suddenly, we hear 
f acessation of hostilities with a view to peace and the acknowledgment of 
(exan independence by Mexico. If this be bona fide, however, and if it have 

een brought avout even partly through “the visit of Commodore Moore to 
vucatan,” as the Houston Telegraph insinuates, then is President Houston 
nore greatly indebted to the Commodore than he will be ever inclined to ac- 
cnowledge. Now Santa Anna may have been coerced by Moore to a certain 
extent on the one hand, pressed by the advice and suggestions of the British 
Tharge d° Affaires on the other; he therefore holds out a hope which certainly 
rives him a little breathing time, which will enable his active mind to labour 
ato something advantageous or to the concoction of some doubt or ambiguity, 
nd which may be all blown into empty air at a convenient juncture. We doubt 
vhe:her any arrangement or declaration which he may make with regard to 
Cexas, will be worth the ink with which it shall be written, unless it have the 
uarantee and sanction of the United States and Great Britain, thus placing the 
verformance of stipulations under the honour of the last-mentioned countries. 
All is not well yet, for “ the deepest current has the smoothest surface.” 


SCOTTISH CHURCH. 

The bill which Lord Aberdeen has brought into parliament witha view of 
ettling the questio verata by which the consciences of the Scotch Presbyte- 
ians have been so strongly affected, seems to be an exceedingly judicious one, 
.nd we rejoice to perceive that it has proceeded through its second reading in 
Che Lords without material difficulty. Its object is to reconcile as much as 
| ossible the claims of the contending parties in the recent and present—schisnt 

iay we call it. Woithout,denying the right of the patron to present, and with- 
ut denying the privilege of the parishioners to object, it sets about a modifica- 
on of the clashing interests, or claims, which seems to be founded in sound 
eason. ‘This is by referring the objections, when such are put forth, to the 
*resbytery, always supposed to consist of the most enlightened, the most ex- 
verienced, and the best educated of the Parish, who shall determine 
1 the first place upon the validity of the objec ion, but against whom 
bere shall be the power of appeal to the superior church courts. Now this 
eems to be right enough, for although any person has the right of objection, 
et as that objection may be founded in ignorance, in prejudice, or even in ma- 
ice, it is well that the Presbytery should be an examiners, and a moderator in 
he case. 

It is much to be regretted that the secession has been so numerous as to com- 
wehend nearly a third of the ministers of the Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
and, and to include the names of so many munisters of high reputation, both 
or learnmg and piety, whose labours so long as they continue in secession must 
xe compensated upon the voluntary principle. It will lead, almost of necessi- 
y, to great acrimony both general and personal, and may cause not only injury 
rut scandal to religion itself ; and although the measures now in progress, to- 
gether with the improvements they are likely to receive in Committee might 
1ave heen acceptable before the separation took place, yet such is the wayward- 
1ees of human nature, that even such men would find it very repugnant to their 
eelings to retrace their steps and join their fellow labourers again in the gene- 
‘al cause of religion. The noble lord who was principally opposed to the bill 
vas the Earl of Rosebery,* and his objections seem to have been caused by ill- 
ounded alarms about filling present vacancies. His remarks, however, did not- 
go for much. 

The debate in the Commons, on the subject of an allowance to the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, and which ended in the preliminaries for the bestowal 
f the grant, although a protracted one, was no turther interesting than as it 
sh ewed the facility with which the Tory ministry can play fast and loose in the 


* Uur “ particular” conte mpo. ary, who from his schoo: of Police Ought lv be 
with the peer ge, calls this nobleman Lari a title which we never heard of 
vefure, bul are inclined to think it was intended Ww make hiw a ficutious character, forthe 


out they sense. 


jremarks ati ibuted to him ave in so ry un-pa:ticc lar a typograpuy toutin reaging them 
difficulty ia making 


over, we had some 
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affair of granting money. It is in excellent keeping with the same principl 
which could give so largely to Prince Leopold, the husband of an heiress pre- 
sump ive, and with so sparing hand to Prince Albert, the husband of the actua 
sovereign ; for explication of which, look to the party which each was supposed 
to support. As for the argument drawn from precedent, that is an empty onc 
at this time of day; as well might we continue the fiery ordeal because ow 
forefathers did so; and, as for the much vaunted surrender of private property 
by George III., when but two-and-twenty years of age, as politicians it was 
ridiculous to urge the argument, because the true cause is too well known tc 
the world, and as men of the world it was equally untenable on the score of vo- 
luntary liberality, for at that time Lord Bute had much to say in the matter. 
and he would not recommend giving up. We shall give this point a more par- 
ticular consideration in our next. 


The grounding of the Steam-packet Columdia, on her passage between Bos- 
ton and Halifax, has been matter of deep regret to ail, though not without a 
mixture of grateful and thankful feelings, that there has not been any loss ot 
human life, or of the property of individuals. It was highly creditable to the 
heart, as well as tothe judgment, of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, that he so 
promptly chartered a vessel to carry intelligence of the true state of the case tc 
the shore, and to spread it abroad, where else there might have been mucl. 
yainful conjecture, and probably anguish. By further accounts, we learn tha. 
as the vessel grounded at neap tides, and has not sustained more material da- 
mage than that of knocking off her false keel, and bruising partially her sides, 
she may, and probably will, have been got off by this time, and may be set ef- 
fectually to rights. The difference in the height of tides between neaps ano 
springs, in the quarter where she struck, is perhaps the greatest in the whole 
world ; and as she has not taken any harm by beating herself on the rocks in 
heavy weather, everything favourable may be hoped. 


THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

Having occasion lately to visit Philadelphia, we were so fortunate as to be in- 
troduced by a friend to very capital quarters at the Franklin House, Chestnut 
Street, conducted by Messrs. Sanderson & Son. Happening to get into con- 
versation with the highly intelligent and gentlemanly proprietor, Mr. Sanderson, 
Sen., who, however surprising it may be, is the advocate of Temperance thoug! 
the owner of a large hotel, the discourse chanced to turn on that subject ; ana 
the remarks which he let fall being, as we thought, so judicious and so well cal- 
culated to aid the wishes of those who have the cause truly at heart, we were 
induced to press upon him to throw his ideas into the form of a letter, and le. 
the world profit by them so far as through our medium they might. With some 
difficulty he complied, and the following has been forwarded to us :— 

“*Frankiin House, Chestnut Street, Philad., July 12, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir,—As there are persons whose more peculiar duty it is to think on 
our moral condition, and to recommend the measures they think best calculated for 
the reformation of mankind, I feel some reluctance in interfering with their bu- 
siness ; yet it is not always the operative that makes the most important im- 
provement in his profession, nor the educated philanthropist that discovers the 
best practical operation of the human mind. In this belief and encouraged by 
your flattering request, I cannot hesitate to present the views my position in so- 
ciety has forced upop me. Theoretically, | know n thing, and consequently my 
own case, must furnish the illustrations ; though if the application should inter- 
fere with established doctrines, the fault is not entirely mine, but greatly charge- 
able to the peculiar circumstances which have controlled the destinies of my 
life. 

“* During the last eighteen years my position has been a somewhat conspicuous 
one, and my profession more or less connected with the sale of Wines and Li- 
quors ; yet the latter has not been conducted solely with the hope of gain, no. 
pursued as a matter of free choice. It was a necessary appendage to my gene- 
ral business, and has been carried on as a collateral object, established by the 
custom of the age. It has, therefore, enabled me to observe some important 
facts in relation to Temperance, and to regard the exertions of some of the fel- 
low labourers, in that vineyard, as extremely inyudicious, and not calculated to 
promote the ultimate advantage of the cause. In this country the freedom of 
action, the freedom of speech, and the spirit of our institutions, enables all to 
exercise their reason and judgment, and whether the result should lean to the 
right or the wrong side of the question, of this I am certain, that mild measures 
are the only source for swaying the minds of the people. ‘The steam power in 
judicious hands will sometimes control and triumph over the elements of nature, 
while ignorance, on the contrary, would destroy the omnipotence of genius, and 
render inert the most useful of moder inventions. In times like the present, 
necessity, or policy, or any extraordinary or exciting cause. may bring in con- 
verts, and apparently crown with success the initiatory labours of the zealous, 
but when prosperity shall again visit our once happy land, and when the mind of 
the convert shall be left to feed upon its own stock, is it likely that the same 
bountiful crop will be gathered, when there is no provision for husbanding the 
grain! It is upon this point that J differ from the course of Temperance Socie- 
ties generally, and sincerely believe that the policy must be changed before per- 
manent beneficial results can be attained. 

“* At present the grog-shop is the unly place where the labouring mechanic 
can meet his fellow-craft, and if you rob him of this accommodation, without 
first providing a more useful institution, where the same freedom of thought and 
action can be exercised, the necessities of his condition will bring him back to 
his former companions, and however you may flatter yourselves with the previous 
reformation, yet, having no literary charities, no place of rational amusement— 
for the mind requires exercise as well as the body—the “ backsliding”’ fact 


"will make itself manifest, and the leaders m the great cause of Temperance 


will be obliged to recognise the folly of their present system. 


“ The cause, however, is a good one, and I believe in the possibility of reach- 
ing all that is proposed ; but more charity and less enthusiasm, will be necessary 
for its accomplishment. At this time the mechanic, or labourer, is sufficiently 
distressed for the means of subsistence, and consequently our charitable inten- 
sions must be carried out from our own pockets. We ought therefore to begin 
with the construction of a Hall which shall supply the place of the grog-shops. 
{t should contain a Reading Room, a Lecture Room, and a sufficient number of 
smaller rooms, where the several members of trades, can retire and talk of their 
business, of their politics, of their religion, or of any subject relating to their 
interests, their aumusements, or their pleasure. The Reading Room should be 
provided with the newspapers of the day, and with books upon subjects relating 
-o the mechanic arts, or other well-selected works of information and amuse- 
ment. The Lecture Room should have appropriate Lectures, and the admission 
should not exceed a Temperance certificate, with a small monthly contribution 
‘or the purpose of sustaining, superintending, &c. &c. 

‘Jt would also contribute to the moral condition of society, if a room could 
ye appropriated where the younger class could be instructed in Musie and Danc- 
ing. ‘The intercourse of the sexes under the superintendance of a committee, 
ind the guardianship of their parents, could not but have an influence over the 
conduct in after life. At present the daughters of a poor man are excluded 
from all the amusements of ‘* good society,”’ and consequently, vulgarity, and 
the attending evils, are the poor portion which falls to their lot. The boys also, 
have only the pits of the theatres, the Hose and Engine Houses, and such other 
places for their moral instruction, that but little can be expected from their sub- 
sequent career. If then, ‘* the twig”’ can be taken, from the dud, an improve- 
nent in fe natural and moral condition must be manifestly clear. To my mind 
this portion of the human family—I mean the sons and daughters of the labour- 
ing community—have been seriously neglected, and there is no object upon 
which the labour of the Philanthropist could be more profitably employed. 

“The Preacher, then, according to my notions of what would be useful in 
this utilitarian age, should at all times encourage innocent amusements, and as 
far as possible recommend the construction of Parks, Gardens, &c., for the 
amusement and recreation of the poor. If there be nothing but the poverty of 
our condition, for the mind to rest upon, the moral affections will not be so 
easily cultivated. And hence the necessity for increasing instead of abridging, 
for encouraging instead of coercing, for lifting up instead of depress:ng, and for 
thinking judiciously instead of acting unadvisedly, upon matters so closely con- 
nected with the happiness and condition of society. I therefore subscribe to the 
aatural doctrine of early instruction, and to the kiad and chareadle superintend- 
ance of maturer years. The Philanthropist who undertakes the reformation of 
mankind must resort to first principles, and must not be deterred by the bigotry, 
che superstition, or the zeal of the enthusiast. It is the circumstances by which 
we are surrounded, that control the destinies of men, and he who would lead 
them to their Creator—their God—must be actuated by the purest principles of 
philanthrophy. 

** My position has also enabled me to witness the influence of public opinion 
upon human “actions, and particularly upon the subject of drinking. At the 
Merchant's Coffee House (the Exchange establishment formerly under my di- 
rection) where the drinking was exposed to the public eye, the receipts did not 
exceed three dollars per day. At the Merchant's Hotel, where a similar expo- 
sure was made, the receipts were alike inadequate to the expense ; and yet the 
Bar was a necessary appendage towards the success of the Establishment. In 
my present position the same influence of opinion controls the abuse, and not- 
withstanding the denunciations of some of the Lecturers upon Temperance, I 
believe it would be easier to make hypocrites, than drunkards, of those who are 
in the habit of drinking at our bar. 

** These are my sentiments previously derived and previously expressed, and 
if they will aid you in the great cause you adyocate, they are at your service. 
[ therefore remain, respectfully your obedient servant, 

“To the Editor of the Anglo American, N.Y. “J. M. SANDERSON.” 

It must be manifest, as our shrewd correspondent intimates, that as recreation 
is altogether necessary for ail, no matter what may be the quality of their la- 
bours, it would be not only impolitic but unjust, to deprive them of even a bad 
source of amusement without offering them one which should be better and 
equally practicable. The idea of enforcing any virtue or any doctrine by coer- 
cion, is now all but scouted; the mind is to be led, not driven into its proper 
course, and we doubt whether the Temperance pledge itself is useful to the 
cause, of which it is the instrument, unless it be taken deliberately and upon 
convictions of its propriety. ‘There are few who will refuse to follow a rational 
course if it be properly introduced to their notice, anu, if it be brought about 
through a medium which they first find agreeable and afterwards perceive its 
usefulness, it has all the best chances of being successful in the end. The ex- 
cellent remarks of our present correspondent include many valuable points in a 
small compass, which may indeed be called heads of deliberative action, to be 
expanded at the pleasure and according to the ideas of the reader. 

*,* Why may we not seize the present occasion to recommend, as we can 
most conscientiously do, this excellent establishment, The Franklin House ! 
The senior proprietor, by the way, has formerly mixed in the world of letters , 
the members of the Public Press of the cities are much in the habit of taking 
up their abode at the Franklin House, when visiting Philadelphia, and receive 
at his hands every comfort and attention. 


The Members of the New York Fire Company, No. 31 visited Philadelphia 
last week, taking with thema splendid new Engine upon improved principles. 
This engine they exhibited, much to the delight of the intelligent Philadel- 
phians, and they afterwards assisted at two fires which took place in that city, 
in which their services were both conspicuous and valuable. We have stated 


elsewhere their appearance at the Walnut Street Taeatre ; and we may add, 
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opportunely arrived, and for the 


what may be always acceptable praise to a large party of young men, when! 
paying a visit to a distant city, that their entire conduct and demeanour was) 
steady, respectable, and respectful ; they enjoyed themselves rationally at that, 
excellent establishment, Congress Hall, in Third Street ; and, after parading, 
the streets of the city, displaying their engine; and treating the inhabitants to) 
strains of urisurpassed music by Lothian’s Band of this city, they returned home) 
on Saturday evening, with the applause and respect of the thousands who had) 


witnessed their proceedings. 


The steamer Great Western departed on Thursday for Liverpool. She had 
upwards of ninety passengers. 


Cricket. 


Our friend of the “ Montreal Courier,” in deprecating the notion of playing’ 


a match in such hot weather, forgets that we have hardly any other option ex- 


cept that of playing in the snow. 
this manly game on the American continent. Besides, each side will have alike 
to groan and sweat.” 
could be found eleven ‘ood men and true,’” bring them to “the serate 
and let us see it out. 

Expectation is “a tip-toe,"’ both here and in Philadelphia, as tothe result o 
the first single wicket match already spoken of by us. and which will take place 
at Camden, near Philadelphia, next Thursday. 
own side, and we believe important bets are depending on the issve. 


Che Drama. 


Our matter having accumulated greatly on our hands this week, and our 


drama not presenting any remarkable feature, we shal! postpone our notices there-| 
on until next number. ‘The same accumulation of matter must be our excuse for| 


deferrmg our literary notices until next week. 


and well-managed house, the only one of that city which has ran through the 
full career of its season, and, as we are informed, the only one which has ac- 
tually cleared its expenses, was closed after the performances of Monday even- 
ing last, which were as a complimentary benefit given by the members of the 
establishment to Mr. Marshall, the general director of its affairs, and a very 
pretty compliment it was. On the previous Friday the benefit of the mana- 
geress, Miss Cushman, took place, at which O’Keefe’s play of “ Wild Oats” 
was acted before a numerous audience ; but whilst the visitors were assembling 
close, it was remarkable that four boxes in front of the house were entirely 
empty, and as there were not any distinguished visitors announced, some specu- 
lation took place as to the cause. The mystery, however, was presently unra- 
velled by the entrance, about the commencement of the second act, of a large 

up'of handsome young fellows in red shirts, who proved to be New Y ork) 
| ad of No. 31, accompanied by the celebrated Brass Band (Lothian’s) “ 
this city. They filled the four boxes, and several stood in the lobby; all were 
speedily settled in their places, and at the next appearance of Miss Cushman 
as Amaranthe, one of them stood up and cried, “I propose three cheers 
for Miss Charlotte Cushman.” This was enthusiastically responded to by all 
the house, and the lady acknowledged the compliment gracefully but tacitly. 


At the end of the fourth act, a person at up and said, “I 7a that the 
New York band play in the theatre.” is was loudly applauded, and they 


came into the front boxes, where they executed a difficult and delicate military 
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resent saved the handsome cavalier. And 
who is Catarina. Patience, good reader, and you shall know in time. At pre- 
sent she is understood to be the niece of Robelledo, (Bernard) chief of these 
bandits. She informs Don Henrique that she frequents the court and the best 
society in Lishon, she knows every person of importance ; and yet she pretends 
that she is only a poor gypsey, although she understands all the attractions 
which enable her to play her part as such, advantageously for the body to which 
she belongs. In short she so captivates Don Henrique, who owes his life to her, 
that a mutual attachment, of an undefinable nature, springs up between them. 
Whilst they are together and in a passionate love dialogue, it is found that the 
subterranean abode is entered by a troop of gendarmes. Catarina makes Don 
Henrique swear that he will not reveal anything he has seen, and upon this oath 
she prevents the bandits a second time from putting him to death. She then 
makes all the forgers defile before her, they having dressed themselves as White 
Penitents of St. Hubert, and they effect their flight by # secret passage which 
leads towards Lisbon. 

In the second act we are at Coimbra, at the castle of Campe Mayor. <A 
grand fete is tobe given, on occasion of the marriage-contract above described. 
Although all is ready for the celebration, it is found however that Diana lover 
Don Sebastian d’ Arcyro, (Richer,) a young officer nearly without fortune ; and 
and that Don Henrique thinks continually on Catarina. In the midst of the 
jfestivities Rohelledo and Catarina, whose carriage hax broken down, arrive and 
claim the hospitality of the Comte. They are well received, for the charming 
Catarina cud never be supposed to have business with brigands. But the 
|servant of Don Henrique, who took his flight when the thieves attacked his mas- 
|ter’s carriage, has discovered the retreat of the forgers, has seen Catarina, and 

given a description of her features, &c. Diana receives a journal, which con- 
tains a copy of the description, but Den Henrique, who knows her affection for 
Schastian, tells her that he will renounce his contract towards her if she will fa- 
vour the flight of Catarma. At the moment then when Rebellcde and Catarine 
are about to be discovered they escape in the mimister’s own carriage, accom. 
panied with the famous Cassettc, which contains the Crown Diamonds. De- 
fore departing, Catarena hears Don Henrique publicly make ts renunciation of 
claim to the hand of Diana. 

The third act is m Lisbon, the coronation day of the Queen. On such a dav 
there are always numerous applicants. Here also we at length find Robelicdo 
become Intendant general of Police, and Caterma no less a personage than tho 
| young Queen herself, who m mounting the throne, has been desirous to fill tl 
||state treasury, to avoid deficiencies and borrowings, and she has found no better 
means than—to rob herself. By the help of Robeliedo and able forgers she hes 
had the diamonds of the crown well imitated, and has sold the real dinunends to 
aid her treasury. The catastrophe may be easily supposed. =~ 

“ Cosimo,” a charming petit epera in two acts, is in rehearsal. 


| 


The music ts 


M. Prevost. La Fille du Regument by Donizetti is likewise in prepara- 
|| tion. 

Music. 


The following new music is just published by W. Dudeis No. 285 Broadway, 
New York ; and J. A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

* Bel raggio lusinghier,” a Cavatina, “ Ah, quel giorno,” a Cavatina, “ Gior- 
no d’orrore,"’ a Duetto, and “ Al mio pregar,” a preghiera, all from the oper 
of ‘*Semiramide,” by Ressimi. Of these we need only say that, as Rossini is 


the first of composers of the present day, and the “ Semiramide”’ is the first 
of his opere serte, these will hardly fail to be acceptable to musical persons. 


'| These copies have likewise English words adapted to them. 


Also published by the same,— 

“Galop Infernal ;” by Gregoir, of whom we spoke favourably last week ; 
this is a clever movement. 

“Cancion Waltz,” and “ Andalusian Waltz,” both by Viereck, in a very 
gr lively style. 

“Favourite Waltz,” from “ La jolie fille de Gand,” arranged by Burgmiil- 


piece in a style which perfectly electrified the Philadelphians, who in various 
parts of the house declared afterwards that they had never heard so fine a mili- 
tary band. The whole New York party then left the house amid the cheers of 
those who remained. Miss Cushman's Amaranthe was a chaste piece of act- 
ing, and our old favourite Wm. Wheatley acquitted himself in the character of 
We were likewise much pleased with Mr. Davenport who 


Rover admirably. t wh 
played Harry Thunder in excellent style ; we learn that he isa favourite im 
walking gentlemen. Mrs. Thayer played the little rustic Jane in good keep- 


ing, and Burton, we need hardly say, was great in Ephraim Smooth. On_ the 
whale it was a comedy very satisfactorily played, save that sometimes there 
was a hitch in the text,—a fault which cannot be too remorselessly hissed down, 


especially when the play happens to be an old stock piece. 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, AT NIBLO’S. 
Tavrspay, July 13, 1843. 
In closing our article under this head last week, it was our intention to speak, 
somewhat at large in this number upon the “Chalet.” Yet how painful it is 
todo so! This charming opera might say with the poet, “1 appeared for a day, 
and I die.” But why this sudden death! Perhaps M. Blés could give a re- 
ply, but doubtless he prefers to study a new part which will enable him to pre- 
sent himself more advantageously before the public. We fear, however, that 
the talent of M. Blés is hardly adapted for comic opera ; evidently the heavy 
characters are the most suitable both.to his physique, and to the quality of his) 

voice. We shall see. 

Notwithstanding the success of the “‘ Pré aux Clercs” on Monday last, the 
indefatigable director had determined to set aside that delicious opera by Ha- 
rold, for a new one by Auber, called “‘ Les Diamants de la Couronne." This, 


ler in artistical style, and 

“‘ Naarhalla Polka,” by Staab, an elegant composition. 

*,* We the more strongly recommend these publications of Mr. Dubois, that 
we find them read with care, and generally correct. 

We copy the following irom a contemporary : 

Sicnora Casreutan.—It has been erroneously stated in several of the pa- 
pers, that this distinguished artist would give another concert previous to ioe 
departure from our city on a tour throughout the States. This is not the fact. 
However much we may regret the present deprivation of an opporvunity of again 
listening to the melody of her voice, we find some consolation in the anticipa- 
tion of hearing her, on her return to the city, and before her departure for Eu- 
rope in the fall. The Signora proceeds now to Philadelphia, where she will give 
aconcert. She will then visit Niagara, and in all probability extend her tou: 
io the Canadas. On her returnshe will visit Boston, and give aconcert. The 
fair and ge Signora bears with her from this city, the enthusiastic admiration 
and friendly regard of thousands, and will be greeted on her return to us, with 
welcome, such as only the highest order of genius and talent can command. 

Sir Wittiam Deummonn Sruart.—A passenger in the Tobacco Plant, at 
St. Louis, 30th ult., left the company of Sir William Stuart on the 7th. They 
were then about 200 miles from Weston, and all in good health and spirits. 
He came down part way with the company of Sebille and Adams from the 
North Fork, who he supposed would reach Fort Osage in from 5 to 7 days. At 
— the river was rising rapidly, and all the small streams below are reported 
ull. 
Governor Porter and family, and Gen’! W. W. Houston and lady of Pennsyl- 
— arrived in town Wednesday, and have taken lodgings at Howard's 

otel. 


which was to have been played on Wednesday, was postponed till Friday, on 
account of indisposition on the part of Calr¢. The following is a brief synop- 
sis of its libretto. Near the Convent of St. Hubert’s, situated amongst fright- 
ful rocks, a band of money forgers took up their abode. At the - - of the: 
curtain, Don Henrique de is seen to arrive at this place. He is ne- 
re to the Comte de Campo Mayor, minister of police in the Kingdom of 
ortugal. Don Henrique (Lecourt) after having travelled several years, is re- 
turning to his country, and is to marry, at Coimbra, his cousin the young Dia 
na, daughter of Campo Mayor. He left his carriage to the care of a do- 
mestic, and determined to tread the difficult s of the mountains ; but 
storm overtakes him and seeks arock. The noise of 
who are working under-ground, attract his attention, and he y di 
Sovere to be the midst of this good company. he 
would certainly soon have been massacred, had not Catarina (Malle. Calvé) 


Sandersons’ franklin Gouse, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 
year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Ur. Powell, No. 7 Greenwich-st., N.Y., 


they will hear of something much to their advantage. Any person acquainted with j 
Tesideuce, if living, or aware of their death, will confer a gieat veer by com cunienes 
J 


as alove. uly 15-3t. 
a 


NFORMATION WANTED of John H from Waterford, treland, and jately 


Tes: in Toronto, which he leit in May last, Any information respecting him wiil 
"five acknowled,ed by his wife, Cella, now residing at Mr, Kingsmilis, Toronto, 
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Riliscellaneons Articles. 
VISIT TO TETUAN. 


| tious combination of natural causes, concurring in results most fearfully des- 


[though destraction be not a designed, it certa‘nly may be admitted as an acci- 


dentel or contingent element, since we witness many instances of the adventi- 


Seen from aiar, Tetuan really looks beautiful, from its advantageous position! tructive. But probably the resulting changes are always preventive of greater 


and the dazzling whiteness of the whole mass of buildings, which is rendered 


imischief, 


still more conspicuous by the deep verdure of the mountains that form its back-'| The motions of comets seem frequently as retrograde as direct,— and at all 
ground ; but, on reaching the town, all the prestige of its beauty vanishes! The! possible angles with toe plane of the ecliptic. And any one describing a large 


houses have the most gloomy appearance ; nothing but whitewashed walls are, 


to be seen, with no windows looking outwards, their place being supplied by 


little apertures like holes to peep through. The streets are exceedingly narrow ; 
and the houses are only two stories high, with flat-terraced roofs, upon which 
the inhabitants take the air in theevening. After passing through innumerable 
dark and winding lanes abominably paved, and too narrow fortwo horses to pro- 
ceed a-breast, we arrived at the Jewish quarter, which is quite distinct from the 
Moorish part of the town, and where the greatest industry and bustle appeared 
to prevail; for in the Barbary states, as throughout the Levant, commerce and 
business are in a great measure monopolized by the thrifty sons of Israel. The 
shops of these merchants and artizans are miserable little échoppes open to the 
street, but having neither windows nor doors, and not large enough to contain 
the vendor and his customers ; the latter therefore remain standing in the street, 
bargaining over the shopboard with the crafty dealer. The merchandise is never 
exposed to view in these shops, and we could only guess at the various trades 
of their owners by seeing them employed in the manufacture of their goods in 
these miserable little holes, which serve them for workshop and warehouse. At 
last our leader made a halt at a little door in a long white wall, which formed 
one side of a particularly crooked lane: and we descended from our horses on 
being informed that this was the entrance to the habitation of Solomon Nahon, 
the Jew, to whose house all European travellers visiting ‘Tetuan repair. ‘The 
outward appearance boded nothing very favourable to the dwelling ; but, the 
moment we passed throngh the narrow inhospitable-looking gate, all our mis- 
givings were converted into the most agreeable surprise, for we found ourselves 
m one of those pretty and exquisitely clean Moorish habitations of which the 
Mahometan remains at Granada had given us so correct an idea. A patio, or 
court paved with different coloured glazed tiles, is surrounded with two tiers of 
galleries, within which are cool-looking chambers, receiving their light through 
the horse-shoe arches that look into the court ; and every part of the building is 
as clean and fresh as though it had just been newly painted and whitewashed. 
in the centre of the court stood a group of very pretty young women, (the wife 
and sisters of Solomon Nahon,) who, in the manner of the Jewesses of the 
Kast, stepped forward and kissed me as I crossed the threshold. AsI had been 
told that the costume of the women of Tetuan is a remnant of the fashions be- 
queathed to them by the luxurious Moors of Spain when they took refuge upon 
these shores, I was very curious in examining the toilette of my pretty hostesses, 
some parts of which struck me as being very elegant. ‘Ihe mistress of the 
house wore a kaftan of green cloth lined with crimson and edged with gold twist, 
so fashioned as to display the sleeves and bosom of her chemise, which were 
tastefully embroidered in coloured silk and gold ; the body was also enriched 
with a sort of stomacher of velvet, worked with gold thread and coloured foil, 
which produced avery rich effect. A striped silk scarf was tied round her 
waist : neither drawers nor stockings were worn by her; and her pretty little 
bare feet were slipped into scarlet morocco slippers edged with gold twist, and 
having heels as high as those which rendered our great-grandmothers si grande- 
ment ridicules. Her coiffure was the most complicated part of her dress, being 
composed of two handkerchiefs, one crimson, the other ycllow, put on not ex- 
actly like a turban, nor even like a fillet, but something between the two; and 
descending so low upon the forehead as merely to show a little of the parted 
hair, which was disposed in shining braids close to the eyebrows. ‘This head- 
dress was enriched with velvet ornaments embroxlered in foil and gold, like 
those affixed to her corsage. The dresses of the other women of the family 
only differed in colour from the one I have described, with the exception of the 
younger sister of our hostess ; who, being unmarried, wore her head uncovered. 
and her hair parted down the middle and hanging over her shoulders, braided 
into twenty or thirty stnall tresses. But the personal beauty of these fair Jew- 
esses appeared to us much more admirable than their costume ; and, strange to 
say, it is a deseription of beauty quite distinct from the Jewish type. Nahon’s 
wife has fine dark hazel eyes, with a complexion of the clearest red and white, 
and neither the full lips nor peculiar nostrils of her people, butsomething oi 
what the Italians so expressively term simpatia in her blooming face ; but her 
less brilliant-looking sister, with her fairer cheeks, soft blue eyes, dark eyelashes 


and light brown hair, attracted the gentlemen’s admiration in a superior degree. 
Mrs. Romer. 


DANGER FROM COMETS. 

At present we know little respecting the nature of comets, very few having 
come sufficiently near the earth to be submitted to anything like accurate obser- 
vations of their puysical stracture. Several have been seen of immense mag- 
uitude, but their masses, or quantity of matter, appear to be very inconsider 
able. The comet of 1770 cawe within 1,400,000 miles of our planet, and then 
stretched over more than 90 degrees, and had its mass been as much as one 
5,000ih of the earth’s, our year would have been lengthened 23 4 hours. 
This body passed twice among the satellites of Jupiter, bar did not disturb 
their motions in the least perceptible degree. By the attraction of Jupiter its 
motion was so disturbed as to have irs orbit twice entirely coanged. In May, 
1767, it was 58 times more remote from the Sun than from Jupiter, whose in 
tluence therefore at that time exceeded that of the sun in the proportion of three 
to one. In 1779, from June to October, while again in the vicinity of Jupiter. 
his influence was 225 times greater than the sun's ; for in August its distarce 
from this planet was only one 490th part of its dis:ance fromthe sun. The 
wass of Jupiter is here assumed as one 1,048th that of the sun. 

The great perturbations produced by the planets on the three periodic comets 
of Biela, Encke, and Halley, prove also most conclusively the sinallness o} 
their masses. The same fact is also evinc:d in the siight tenacity or cohesion 
between the particles of their substance, the proximity of the sun occasioning 
so immense a dilatation or expansion of their volume. The tai! of the grea 
comet of 1680, was 70 degrees long, helf of which was projected fiom the 
nucleus in 48 hoors, after it had passed the perihelion. 

There is no known comet, from the — of whose track we need ever 
apprehend a collision with the earth. There may be many thousands of thes: 
bodies ranging through the voids of space,—but as conserration and not des 
‘ruetion, is the great and essential law of the universe, we may hopefully and 
svely conclud. , op avery high amount of probability, that such a catas:roph 
will never oceur. Nodoubt whatevercan exist in the mind of any one tna 
these bodies are designed for most important and aseful purposes, as perts in the 


and very eccentric orbit, would, when at our distance from the sun, have a mo- 
tion greatly exceeding that of the earth. Now should such an one moving re- 
‘trograde meet with our planet, its relative velocity would be immense ; but if 
jmoving at any considerable angle with the ecliptic, as the tails of these bodies 
are seldom of any great breadth, the earth, which describes a space equal to iis 
‘own diameter in about seven minutes, would the sooner escape from its influence. 
If the direction of the comet’s motion were the same as the earth’s, the relative 
motion would be the difference between the two velucities and we should be 
‘the longer exposed to its influence. In the former case we cannot doubt that 
‘some violent disturbances would take place in our atmosphere, attended with 
destructive effects. In eitner case the electric equilibriem of the earth might 
ibe greatly changed. We certainly cannot determine whether the nebulous 
substances, of tuese bodies resemble the constituents of our atmosphere ; but 
ias there are thousands of them wandering through the universe, among the 
‘planetary bodies, we have no data to justify the supposition that they contain 
‘elements ini nical to life. But, onthe contrary, we must suppose, from the 
‘universal analogies uf the Almighty’s works, that they are the contrivances of 
‘omniscient intelligence to effect his beneficent intentions on the broad scale of 
lthe universal creation. Consequently that they are minis‘ers and messen- 
igers of physical good, and highly begeticial in their agency and influence. I 
\\hink it not improbable that they are the receptacles or reservoirs of electric 
matter, and are used to transport it through the regions of space. And in or- 
der that they may not disturb the motions of the planets, they have been con- 
stituted of material mere/y sufficiently dense to be a vehicle of this subtile 
ayent. When in the vicinity of the sun, the specitic excitation or activity 
then induced (which we infer from the great changes they then undergo), may 
occasion them to throw off this, with part of their own sabstance, which matter 
being retained by the sun, may partly account for the enormous nebulous at- 
|mosphere, termed the zodiacal light, which surrounds that luminery, and which 
jin its appearance closely resembles the tails and envelopes of comets. From 
ithe history of Halley’s comet for 1965 years, afier making all allowences for 
the exaggerations of fear and superstition, it evidently has been diminishing in 
magnitude anc splendour. 


It seems very questionable whether comets shine by inherent light, as while 
they are in the neighbourhood of the sun, and undergo so extraordinary an en- 
largement of their volume, their lustre is always amazingly increased. Now, 
if it were the intrinsinc light alone of the comet that is diffused over this 
igteatly extended surface, it ought certainly to be diminished in its intensity and 
‘not increased. If, therefore, they are in any degree self-luminous bodies, they 
levidently depend on their proximity to the sun for their excitation to that amount 
of brilliancy which they attain only when aboutthe perihelion of their orbits. 
A comet then, while at the same distance from the sun as the earth, would be 
a very faintly luminous object, probably littie brighter than a highly vaporous 
stratam of our atmosphere when strongly illumined by the sun. The re ected 
light from the surface of Mars, which to us is so comparatively dense, would, if 
we were immersed in it on bis surface, be less than the brightness of ous com- 
mon day-light. 

When at about the distance of Jupiter, the brightest comets become almost 
invisible tous. As intrinsic light from a body would be equally bright at ail 
distances, as w® see by that of the fixed stars (though by distance the quantity 
is diminished ), the light ef comets so soon becoming faint as they recede from 
us and the sun, prove that it is derived from that lumin There may doubt- 
less be great diversity in the physical elements of the different comets, as well 
as tho planets, as to their cohe:ion and density, and consequently in their adap- 
tation for reflecting or transmitting light ; we can, therefore, only reason on 
general principles of analogy, as these seem to be applicable —Yours, very 
traly. JOHN WALLIS, 


Lecturer on Astronomy 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD, POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE, THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES; AND GENERAL MIS- 
CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 


Ir is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears. offering an 
additional Journal! or Peiiodical to the numbers which so the com- 
munity, that those whe undertake iis conduct and management believe they have struck 
ut some new feature, have included some hithe:to-omitted species of intejligence, intend 
nore iucid information on the subjects embraced in thew pten, propose some more appru- 
priate arrangement o1 their matter, or offer a jarger quantity in proportion to price, In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of 1HE ANGLO 
ampneney modestly intimate that their plan proposes to Include ali that have been here 
supposed. ‘ 
in deciining to trumpet the praises of THE ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of introduction which justice to the intended Journal dem 
.o be sounded. It is the earnest object of the Proprietors—and that object ‘hey will stea 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out —to take a di. nified standin the world of Jou 
sm ; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in respect tothe materials of 
[He ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall never consist of any hing that would be inconsis:ent 
with good breeding and the establistes proprieties of social life. They willaim inthe 
literary portions of the Journal. to be lively without !evity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a cue proportion of each. Intue genera! information respecting public matters 
adopt the maxim of ‘‘ Aud: alteram partem”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
jenerating into vivient partizanship. 

ike Proprievors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desi.e to please— as their vases for the h 
of pubdsic encouragement ; and it is trusted that in cc nfiding the Editori«] department of 
this Journai to Mr. A. D. PaTERson, who has so long been before the public through his 
engagements in ** PHE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMERICAN’s columns. 

THE ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, No. 
6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Vollars per annum, to be paid invari in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made trom the Cash plan of subscription. ‘1 he Journal is printed 
on superior paper, wilh a beauti ul type cast expressiy forthe work; it contains as ent 


4 quantity of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letterpress is 
ind carefully read, to free it fiom typographical errors, and the press-work 
clearly execuced. 


at whole, in the grand wnd beau iful creation, by which we are surrounded, 
Sough we may be ignorant of the nature and manner of their agency. But 


*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders tobe 
oaavin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Ann Street, New York. » &e., addressed to BE. L. 
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